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lntk>duction 



This workbook is to be used in conjunction 
with the Trainer Manual of NCAE's program, Train- 
ing AlcoKolism Trainers. The workbook contai(is-all 
of the handouts participants will need for the ses- 
sions. A session-by-session guide for conducting the 
training progranr) is in section III of the trainer 
manual. 
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Glossary 



Learner. The person for whom the training activity h 
created and presented. Ideally, his or her behavior reflects 
^ commitment to the following assumptions: 

• No one can motivate, teach, or train someone 
else: all individuals conduct their own motiva- 
tion and their own learning. Hence, all learners 
are responsible for the degi%e to which they 
'involve themselves in the learning' activity. 

• The learner is in charge. of what he or she gives 
to and gets from others in the group. 

• Learners have this obligation: to help the staff 
help them r^ach their learning goals. This can 
only happerl? in accordance with the degree to. 
which they take their learning seriously. The 
learners' feedback to the trainer is essential to 
keep a course relevant to their learning needs. 

Trainer (instructor). A guide who arranges learning 
experiences for others. Ideally, his or her behavior 
reflects commitment to the following assumptidns: 

• jht trainer can only guide learning, not create it. 

• A trainer doesn't train until he or she locates a 
specific need, just as a dentist doesn't drill 
until he or she finds a specific cavity. 

• The more a trainer knows and accepts his or hef 
personal needs and behavior styles, the freer he 
or she is to help trainees in identifying their 

V needs and behaviors. 

• Neither the learner nor the trainer is on trial; 
evaluation is conducted to measure the useful- 
ness of the total training activity. \ 

• The more knowledge and strategy a trainer 
possesses, the more closely he or she can match 
useful instructional activities with specific 
learning objectives and individual learning needs. 

• The trainer is at all times a learner as well as a 
facilitator, learning from each person and each 
training cfXperience. 



■ A, 

Learning. A relatively permanent change in a person's 
overt or covert behavior, which is rfot a result of normal 
maturation. The evidence for learning, which is an inter- 
nal process, is behavior change which can be observed. 
We infer that^iearning has occurred from the change in 
behiyi^ ' . 

Instruction. A series of events that manipulate the 
learner's environment to assist him or her in changing 
his or her behavior to meet specified learning objectives. 
Instruction is' a presenting a^vity, as contrasted with, 
learning, which is a receiving/responding activity. 

Learning Activity. The actual learning experience to 
which a learner is exposed during units of instruction. 

Needs Assessment. Activities conducted to determine 
If training is needed, as well a^ for whom, what kind, 
how r^uch, etc. 

Goal. A statement of purpose or intent. 

Objective. A statement of learning outcome in terms 
which specify an observable behavior, an accepted 
standard of achievement, and tjj^ conditions under 
which the behavior is to take pl^ 

Mastery. A demonstration of behavior by the'learner 
which shows that a prespecified level of learning has 
occurred. 

Curriculum; Training Design. The total instructional plan 
for a given unit. It identifies learning objectives, training 
content and methods, and evaluation techniques. 

Training Package. The training dl^ign^ui all materials 
required' to implement that design. (When the training 
package is totally individualized, it can be called a learn- 
ing package.) 

Method. A basic approach to inslruction^(FQjr example: 
lecture, site visit, programed instruction, ar\pl sm^ll- 
group discussion,) _ ' 
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Media. Any and all physical nutans (indluding speech or 
. prirtt) used for connnnunlcatlori between a message sender 
anc| a nfiessage receiver. v 

SinnulJitlon. A training activity thati$contrived tobelike 
a real situation. (For example: role play, training games, 
etc.) * ^ 

^Oroup. Two or more persons who Snare the following 
characteristics: 

• They think of •themselves as. a group with ^ 
^ identifiable nnennbership. 

• They share a common purpose. 

• They work in a trusting climate where each, 
member's contributions are valued. 



• They pay.^itention 



tc/how they work to; 



gether; 



^ They can, when they choose to, act together a$ 
a single entity. V i 



Group Process. The complex forces which cause persons 
in a group to behave' the way they do. Group process is 
concerned with what happens in groups, givjen certain ; 
conditions and certain human behaviors; it. is not con- 
cerned witlii^oral issues of h6w people ought to behave. 

Intervention. An interruption of an' ongoing afctivity that 
influences the direction, content, behavior, or affect in ^ 
group. • ' • 
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Ba^ic Assumptions 



1. 




Assumptions^about the present state of training in 
the alcoholism treatment and preventiorKfield: 

, Most trainers held treatment or prevention jobs - 
before theyVere assigned to a training job and 
because of this tend to cluster their training 
programs around skills w^hich they have practfted 
or know best. 

b. Few trainers in alcoholism have had an oppof^ 
tUnity to learn formally adult education theory 
and methods. 

c. Basic training in design and delivery skills for. 
those with training responsibilities will have a 
payoff in the increase gf quality care. 

d. The sai:ne design process used to plan an inser- 
vice j^b training program can also be applied to 
other education needs of direct service agencies 



such as community education, organization 
development, staff development, outreach, etc. 



2. Assumptions about education and learning: 

a. Education is a series of stru^ti^r^d learning 
activities designed to occur within a specific 

Hj(Tie frame with th^ intention of. effecting a 
change in the behavior of the participants. 

b. There is a cleiir distinction between instruction 
and learnjrig. Learning is the goal, instruction is 
the m<^ans. 

Th/role of a trainer as facilitator of learning is 
, distinct ffom the traditional concept of the 
teacher or instructor. 



c. 



d. Training is a learnable skill. 





/ 



1 . Share with each other your experience of a con- 
crete example of one or more of the^ssumptions 
in either of the two sets. 4 

2. Select a spokesperson who will represent your 
group in a paneWiscussion to follow. 
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Design Task Instructions 
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General Requirements: * <, 

Length: A single training event that includes at 
least=*1 0 hours of learning activities. 

Topic: Must be drav^n from a reaUob training 
need (professional, clerical, skilled, or 
semiskilled) of a back-homd agency. 

Target Group: Must be one vyith which you have 
firsthand experience and 
v^hich will be willing to participate 
in the event. 

Trainer: Must^^erve in an active leadership role as 
facilitator, even though ''experts'' may be 
introduced. i 



General Options: 
Topic: • 



Data: 



M^y focus on total skills required for 
one specific job. 

May include several selected skills re- 
quired for one specific job. 
May focus 9n a single skill required in 
several job areas. 

May include several selected skills re- 
quired for several job ^reas. ^ 

May be drawn from training plan or 
agency :grar)t application or other 
records. 

May be collected by telephone (at 
participant's expense). 
May be conjecture, if so identified (an 
educated gUess). 



Your conipleted task (1 0-hour tfiiinlng eyent) must in- 
elude the following: 

1. ^A statement of goals and objectives (learning 

outcomes) for the training event. 

♦ 

2. Provision for a three-stage needs assessment 
process, covering: 

• organization needs analysis,. 

• job and perforn[iance analysis, and 

• training group analysis. 

3. A description of the training group. '"'^ 

4. A general outline of cor^tent sequence with 
headings and large time-block schedul? (or 
total event. 

5. A detailed outline^ (minute-by-minute script) 
^ * for at least one learning activity (1 to 2 hours). 

6. An evaluation and feedback plan. 

Note: Each of the above six requirements will be met 
by filling out a Training Event Plann.ing Guide. 



Jo 



Training Event Planni/ig Guide 

■ ■ \ . . ' • . ■ 



; The Training Event Planning Guide is designed as a disposable workbook to ^)e used in preparing a training program%\|0b.j^^^ TEPp outlines" 

page by page a series of consecutive steps iaacomp;ehensive planning process that might nqt be necessary in itserttiretV^or every training event/For 
^gj^fic events, therefore, not every page will necessarily be applicable. , 

The workbook rriay be used in two ways: ^ ' ^ ^ " 



1.. It may be use^ organization planners on a reguter basis as pai^ofthe planning process 

2. * A trainer caVuse the guide after a graining a*ignmdnt is given him or her. The guide lays out th'e steps to take after the boss has.said: 
''Here is $500 to train outreach workers-go to it." . ' . 

(The purpose of including the TEPG in^the triining practitioners' clinic is to give the^iarticipants practice in following a step^by-step sequence in pro- 
ducing a written design for a training event which, by definition, is usually a series several related learning activities.) ^ • * 

The major design categories are: ^ ' ' ^ ^ 

I. Needs Assessment (pp. 4-19) > ^ , ^ ' . ^ 

Organization^dcil Analysis . ^ 

Job and Performance Analysis 

Training feroup AnalysiSit ' ' ^ * . . 

IL Curriculum Building. (pp. 20-27) * « ' 

^ Writing Learriing Outcomes , ^ ■ 

. ^ Constructing Learning Activities , 

Selecting Evaluation Strategy^ ' . * , 

The major steps in the sequence are: 

1 . Determine goals of the organization in which It'aining will occur. 

2. Analyze the means which the organization has chosen to achieve il<; goals. 

1 Determine the effectiveness of each job in fulfilling its purpose as a means to achieving a goal. 

4. * Determine management's purpose in selecting a specific job for training. ' . ^ 



5. Detftrmlnq the tasks and level x)f performance required by each specific job, 

6. Determine the'perfokmance level of each worker tn each specific {ob. 



c 



7. Specify"*trainlng-heecLDd'' areas (knov/ledge, skills, attitudes) for each specific job. . ^ . ^ 

8. Determine each worker's readiness to learn the '^raining-needed"areas. # . 
9\ : Select^tralning topics and tralning'groups by identifying areasjofi^mmon learning needs. 

^ I p. Determine learning outcomes by writing gftals-and objectives, both bfoad and specrj^c; for each trainirig.toplc. • 

11. Selectand ooristr^ct learning activities. * ) * . 

> 12. Determine evaluation goals and identify feedback mechanisms. (NecessarV evaluation data Vk^ill be found on pp. 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 24, 25, and 33). 
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NEEPS ASSESSMENT 



Necessary E;vdluation Data\ 



Key Questions 

• What is the purpose of 'the organiza- 
tion (agency, company, etc.)? 

• What is the agency organized to do? 

• How-and y^hen will the agency know 
" when it has achieved its goals? ' 

• What tasks or jobs are required to 
achieve th^ goals? 

• Who will b(ry-esponsible for managing 
the tasks required to meet the goals? 




Organization Goal Analysis 

' The goals of the organization in which the training event will take place ar^ as follows: 



Rationale: 
i 



Some organizational needs will not bo m6t by training solutions. DetorminaJlion of tmining need can only follow identification of train- 
ing as a solution to a larger organizational need. This larger need can only surface in an organizational goal analysis procedure. This step 
H usually considered to be the sole function of management. However, the trainer needs this ir\formation and the payoff of a more rele- 
vant curriculum is worth the risk of asking management to undertake a needs analysis. 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



. Key Questions 

Car\ the agency's services be considered 
its nf)eans to the end (goals)? 

• Is the target job* (skill) one of thijse 
'*^*-fneans? ! 

• Is the target job effective? 

• What other means (jobs, services) are 
there? 

• How does the organizittion know that 
it has chosen the right means? 



Organization Goal. Analysis (continued) 

An analy^'s of the means which the organization Ms chosen to achieve it$ goals: 



Rationale: This analysis helps to relate the need for training in this job (target job) to other training needs that the agency may have. 
♦The target job may be the job for which you have boon assigned to develop a training program. 
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Necessary Evajuation Da)a 



Key Questions 

• f^w much does it pay? 
l^rivate office? 

• xSpeciaKfringes? ' 

• How long do workers stay in the job? 

• Ever tlie first to be Effected by budget 
cuts? 

• Is it supervised? 

• How is it cvoaluated? 

• Could the organization do without 
it? 



Organization Goal Analysis (continuecj) . . 

■ . . - " , .. ■ \ . ■ 

The following is ah evaluatfon of how vttal the orgahlzatiot) believes the target job (skill) is in 
fulfilling its goals: " v 



Rationale; Agency goals affect the rvature, priority, and,Salary level of a job. These goals also affect the support services to the job, the supervision 

, ^ V 'of the job, etc. Priority of training need will affect the program's design, location, and followup, 

' • O • /. ■> . • • 
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Mecessary Evaluation Dalta 



Key Questions 

• ' Where djd the order to train originate? 

• Who requested it?» , 

• Did it result from the yearly evaluation? 

• Was a total-agency training needs 
assessment conducted?- 

• Is it really needed, or was money 
' merely available? 

I 



'Organization Goal Analysis (continued) 



Management's purpose in selecting the target job (si<ill) W training is aS follows: 

V > 



Rationale: This factoV will influence thfi sense of immediacy .for theevcnt in the eyes of the trainees. Their readiness to learn may correspond to 
this factor. ' 



er|c, 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Necessary Evaluation Data 



Key Questions 

• What tasks oyght to be don6? 

• What tasks does the Vadition of the 
organization require? , ^ 

• What is the proper sequence? 

• What tasks does the profession usually 
expect? 

• What is a mininfium example of 
competency? ^ 

• What would a maximum example 
be? 



Job Analysis ^ 

The following liiSt of behavigral tasks is necessary for the target job (skill) to'fuWfif its functi 



Rationale: A measure, criterion, or standard for^a job mus^be determined before a person's pcKormancc can be evaluated and training need idcntl- 
fie(J. Job analysis i$ a process of determining needed job function and competency level independent of tiie incumbent worker. ) 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT 




Key Questions . ^ 

• Whose perforaiance will be analyzed? 

• What level of knowledge am I looking 
for? 

• What level and types of sklU^ am I 
looking for? V 




Performance Analysis ' 

The following plan is designed {o assist the trainer in identifying deficiencies in knowledge or 
skills on the part of the workers in the target job (skill): ^ ' 

1. Name, location, j6b title 0^ each worker in target job (skill)^ 



2, The following b^ehaviors and knowledge will be analyzed; 
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Performance Analysis (continued) 



K^y Questions 



• When will each person be available? 

• Where will the visit be? 

• How longfor each interview? 

• How can the worker be put at ease? 

• What are the goals for each interview? 

• What is the sequence of questions to 
be asked? 



Interview schedule for examining each worker. 



4. Sannple interview questions are as follo\^s: 



1 



Rationale: Observation, evaluation, and questioning about weaknesses is unpleasant and needs planning and forethought to yield valid data. 

#* 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT . 



. Key Questions 

• Is 6ach question necessary? 

• Does it cover the content? 

• Is iteasy to ^jndcrstand? 

• Arc all the qirestions in a logical 
sequence? 

. • Is ea^b^estion in dn easily answeired 



Performance Analysis (contirvjied) • ^ "" ' 

5. The following questionnaires (attach if preparedHs separate insfl'uments) will be used in ' 
analVzjng the f^erformancclevel of eacti of the workers in the target jobtskill); 



Rationale'' Questionnaires should yield data that are easily summarised and reported. Good questions ar| not ad libbedl 
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Weeds ASSEsliviENT 



\ a 0 * : 



Key Questions 

How <jk)es the observed perfofmance 
of each* task compare to what is 
required? 

• W|iat knowliSge Is lacking? 
• . Wh^t attitudes are lacking? 

,> What skills are lacking? , 

♦ Can training solve all th^ problems 
' Identified? 



Performance Analysis (continued) 



6. After comparing the Intbrview and questionnaire data to the job analysis data, the following 
performance deficiencies have been identified: 

: -■ / 

A. Worker and skill, knowledge, or attitude lacking: 



J4 



B. Worker and skill, knowledge, or attitude lacking: 



C. Worker and skill, kno>yledge, or attitude' lacking: 



D. Worker and skill, knowledge, or attitude lacking: 



E. Workefand' skill; knowledge, or attitude lacking: 



/ 



^ (continue if necessary on supplementary page) 



Rationale: Performance mialysis H a proccss.of comparing observed job behaviors with stated behavioral objectives for the job, 
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Key Questions 



• What deflcioffcy areas are shared by 

* enough people to warrant a tr^aining' 
event? i 

^ Are there any khowledge deficiencies 
in common? 

• Are tliere any skills lacking in the total 
group? ' ' 

• Is 4he whole group lacking in any basic 
^attitudes necessary to do their jobs 

* well? . 



« « 



Training jGroup Analysis - • ' 

' the following' list of "fralning-ncodod" areas Is shared by each worl<or In thatargot job (skill): 

* ' ' '.' 

1 . Common knowledge needs; . 



2. Comrrton attitude needs: 



3. Common skill needs: 



(qontihue if necessai*y op supplemetilary page) 



Rationale: Selection of training group should be determined primarily'by the common rfeed of the learners. 
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Key,<Qtiestions 

^How many ^tarietics of knowledge 
deflciencie.s hi^vo emerged? 

• Can these workers be sent elsewhere to 
• be trained in this isolated deficiency? 

* Is there a sufficient variety of attitude 
deficiencies to warrant a special train- 
ing fdcus on attitudes alone?. 



r 



Training Group Analysis (continued) 

The following '*trajning-necded'' areas are common to small groups of several workers but not 
the total group of workers in the target job (skill): - , ^ 

1. Common need (knowledge, skill, attitude): . , ' 



2. Names, location, title of workers: 



1. Common need (knowledge, skill, attitude): 



2. Narncs^, locatig|^ title of workers: 

ji 

(continue if necessary on supplementary pigo) 



Rationale: Identification of training groups should be determined primarily by the common need of the learners. 
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Key Questions 

^ How many persons carry the same^ 
cbaracteristic? 

• How much aware of the characteristic 
are they? 

• Do they think of themselves as a 
group? 

• Should training groups be assembled 
on the b^sisof one or several of these 
characteristics? 



Training Group Analysis (continued) ^ V 

Viewing the workers in the target Job (skill) gf oup as a whole, (he following group characteristics 
oan be described: - „ 

1, Per'sonal (age, sox, race, language, etc.): 



2, Salary level and responsibility: 



3» Location of work place: 



Rationale: Tfierc arc advantages and dlsadvantiiges to various mixes ol trainees. Some factors ir) selection arc common interest of the learners, 

heterogeneous or homogeneous mix of personal resourcoi and traits, ratio of number of trainees to trainer, tirfto, location, and financial 
resources. 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT 




'4 

Xraining Group Analysis (continue 

4, Time available for training: 

e • * . ' 

Experience level in career field: 
6. Other social, cultural, personal characteristics: 



riEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Key'Questions 

• Is the worker teachable at this moment? 

• 1$ the work'cr interested in spending 
time to learn now? 

• Is the boss requiring cooperation? 

• Does the worker realize his knowledge, 
skill| deficiency? 



Training Group Analysis (continued) 

The following fs a rating of each' worker^s. readiness to learn the common need afi^^ previously 



idejitified: 

1. Name 

Is aware of need 
Expresses interest to learn 
Can be motivated 
Special effort required 

2, Name , 

Is aware of need 
Expresses interest to learn 
Can be motivated 
special effort required - 



( ) Yes 

- ( ) Yes 
( ) Yes 
( ) Yes 



.{ )Yes' 
( ) Yes 
( )Yes 
(.) Yes 



( )No 

{ )No 
{ )No 
{ )No 

{ )No 
{.)No 
{ )No 
( )No 



(continue if necessary pn supplementary page) 



Rationale: Much training will be wasted if the learner is not ready, willing, and able to loam, 



i 
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NEE^S ASSESSMENT 



•-•■V, 

V 

> 



Key Questions 



• Can the trainees understahd these? 

^ Could others outside the inr^mediate 
agency apply these criteria? 

# Are the criteria fair? 



Training iiroupSelectioa 

>^ased on a consideration of organization need, job need, worker deficiency need, and interest; 
f aisp, based on a consideration of social, cii I tural, and personal factors; the^ following criteria 
/ (standards) for selection of individual trainees can be stated: 

' 1st criterion: 



2nd criterion: 



3rd criterion: 



4th criterion: 



Rationale: Selection criteria should be based on: 



ERIC 



• areas of common need of the learners; 

• areas of common Interest (5f the learners; 

• advantages of heterogeneous mix of personal resources; 41 

• advantages of homogeneous mix of personal resources; and 

• time and resource constraints. 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Training Group Selection (continued) . 

Based on an application of the selection criteria, the following persons are selected to participate 
in the 2-day training event: ^ 



4. . 



7. 



3. 



9. etc. 
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CURRICULUM BUILDING: 
Learning Outcomes 


^ ' '■ ' ■ ■ \ ' ■ ' . • . ' ' ' •' 

•• • t • • ■ • ■ 

• 

< • . ..... — " 

. . ' .jr. 


■ i 

• 

Necessary Evaluation Data 


Goals for the 2-Day Training Event 

The following goals are broad statements of what 1 want the trainees to know and be able to do 
when they have finished the program: ^ . . 


V ^ Key Questions 


• What do 1 want them to know? 


1. Goal: , ■ 


• What do 1 want them to dp? 


• , ■ •■ ^ . . ^ 


• What attitude changes do 1 want to ^ 
bring'about? 




i * What .do I, as trainer, want to do In 
this progr^am?- 


2. Goal: 


' • Does each goal statem^ent express some 
general measure of how and when 1 
will know that the desired result has 
happened? 


3. Goal: . 




4. Goal: ^ 

. . _ . — . ^ ^ — , — ' ■■" '^^ 


Rationale: "If you don't know where you are going, you won't know how to get there!" . s . 
Before a curriculum can be a<!fembled, these need areas nnust be translated into statements of learning outcomes. Wlien stated inljroad 
terms they are galled "goals"; when stated in specific terms they are called "objectives." ) 
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CURRICULUM BUILDING: 
Learning Outcomes 



Necessary Evaluation Data ^ 



Key Questions 



What will convince m|^at the new 
" skill has been loarnedf 



• How can I measure it during the train- 
ing program? 

• Does ,each statement- of objective 
describe a'pcrformaricc^ 

• Does each statement of objective de- 
scribe the conditions under which the 
trainee will perform? 

• Does each statement of objective 
describe a criterion or standard for 
evaluating the trainee's performance? 



Goals for the 2~Day Training Event (continued) 

The followingobjectives are specific and measurable statements of how and when the trainees 
Will demonstrate that they have achieved the goals of the training program; 



1. Objective: 



2. Objective: 



3. Objective: 



4^ 



4. Objective: 



Rationale: *'How will I know one when I sec one?" - . 

An objective is stated in terms of an observable behavior, an accept<aJ standard oT achievement, and the conditions under which the be- 
havior is to take place. 



CURRICULUM BUILDING; 
Learning Activilies^> 



key Questions 

• What subjects are usually appropriaW 
for achieving my knowledge-goals? 

i 

• What subjects are nnost often includfed 
in courses which teach the skills l) 
have identified? ' ^. J 

• if l .were to go to a library for back- 
ground information, what subject 
headings would I look up? 



Search for Content Resources [ 

The following subject (content) categories are suggested by the goals and objectives of the 
program: 



Rationale: Jhis step wiH simplify the propcss of selecting expert resources and canned exercises, since available literatcirc is usually Indexed by 
jubjoct rather than by behavior, \ , . 
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CURRIGULUM.BUILDING: 
Learning Activities 




ey Questions 



Will the exercise achieve the objective? 

• Are the learners self-directed? 

• jjj^the focus problem-centered? 

• Are the tasks ekperience-based? 

• Do the skills have immediacy of appli- 
cation? 

• Is there adequate time for task 
completion? 

• Are more breaks needed? 

Is the room large enough and well 
lighted? 



I 



New Designs for Learning Activities 



Goals and objectives of th^ session; i.e., both broad and specific statements of learning 
outcomes. ' . * 

Length of time required for each activity. • ^ 

Equipment nepded for presentation. 
Copies of all materials to be distributed. 
Statement of primary methods to be used. 
Description of room arrangements, 

A clear^^statefTient of the purpose of the activity and its linkage with the previous activity. 
An activity to test participants' understanding of the goal of the exercise. 
An identification and justification of the expert resources fol^:ontent input. 
Comfortable varietyl of activities. . y 

Summary of the majbr points of all lecture content. \ 
Detailed list of newsprint illustrations. ^ 
Major discussion pointV desired to emerge from small group discussion or brainstorming. 
Prepared statements for all group tasks. 

A review activity in whfch trainer and learner pull together the central concepts so that the 



group has a sense and re 



16. Method of evaluating wh ether or not the goal was achieved 



ognition that real learning has taken place. 



Planned learning activities for adults must proyide for their unique 
physiological, psychological, cultural, and social characteristics. 
Adult learners learn best when their learning activities are self- 
directed, problem-centered, experlence-^b'ised, and have immedljicy 
of application. 



Rationale: Selection and sequencing of specific learning activitie^ 
must be detern^ined'by (a) th^ir appropriateness to 
achieve stated objectives and (b) the following 
assuffjptions of adult learning theory: 




8 



Time 



Sqquence of Activities 



. Lecture Points 
on 

Discussion Questions 



Handouts 



Equipment 



0^^ 
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CURRICULUM BUILDING; 
Learning Activities 



0 .■ 1 



< > 



«' Key Questions 

• Can this exercise be used as is ox does 
. it require adaptation? 

• Can I facilitate thjs exercise or do I 
have to have someone else to do it? 

• Does this exercise r.cquire the use of 
rrtaterials that are not available or too 
expensive? 

• Would this exercise consume more 

♦ 

time than it is worth? 

• Would It spawn,«nwant6d tangents? 



Evaluation^nd Selection 6f Predesigned Exercises: 

A.ttached are any predesigned (canned or packaged).learning activities that have been selected 
. to be used in the 2-day training cye'nt. Each has ^een Chosen anjd evaluated according^to the :; 
following factors: / - . ; . . ' 

( ) Is most appropriate to achieve objectives as stated. ^ 



( ) Accommodates adult Icariiing characteristics; i.e., activity is sclfrdirected, problem^entered, 
•and cxperiente-based andhas immediacy of application. • 



( ) Its effectiveness can be measured., 



Ratlonalfe: Selection and sequencing of specific learning activities should bo determined by their appropriateness to achieve stated objectives and by 
theestlmatedabllityof the trainees to benefit by them. ^ * ^ ' 
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CURRICULUM BUILDING: 
FLOW 



I 



Sequencing of Learning Actmties 



Key Questions 



type of logical flow—topical, ' 
^ ' cause^ and effect, level of difficulty- 
would be best for t|ie learners? 

• \yhat natural sequences arc demanded 
by.tho subject matter? 

Does readlnesjf to learn indicate a 
" sequence? 

• Does interest level? 

• Does each exercise have cloaf linkage 
with the next? 

* ♦ D6es any activity presuppose knowl- 
<sdjg(e dr skills that have not ^n 
taught? 



The following sequentlal flow Identifies all major-learnlngoxerciscs and their relationship to 
each other. They will be plresontcd in this order during the 2-day trainirtg.ev^nt. (List by title of 
activity only, or draw a diagram of the flow.) 



Rationale: Both the trainer and the trainees will benefit by understanding the reasoning behind the schedule to be presented later. Any future changes 
in schedule can be more effectively negotiated if the sequential requirements of the curriculum are understood. 



, ; . ... 

■• ■ 
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CURRtCULUM BUILDING: 
FLOW 

» \ 


• * ,« 

9 , -. ; . • • . 




. r ^ ■ , • . 

Schedule of LearnrngJVctivities . 


Key Questions 


The following is aq hour-by-hour schedule of the activities for the 2-day training event: , v 


• What time does each session begin? 

• Coffee breaks? 




• Meal breaks? • 




• Free time? 




• b there sufficient time to movo-from 




room io room? 




• Fatigue factor?* 




• Is there time to relax and assimilate? 


• 


• -^Is a getting-acquainted qxercise needed? 


• 


• Final ceremony? 


> 




<6 










, „ f, 


V •; • * 






Rationale: A published schedule is a curriculum roadmap for the trainees, resource persons, trainer, and support staf^ 
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CURKICUtUM BUILDING; 
EVALUATION^rEEDBACK 



Necessary Evaluation Data 



Key Questions 

What information Is wanted? 

Where in the sequonc? of activities is 
feedback necessary in order to be able 
to make adaptive decisions? 



Evaluation Method 



The folloM/ing items are necessary to Insure a floM/ of feedback about whether the objectives of 
the exercises are being met and M/hether the goals of the program v/ill be achieved: 



1 , Statement of evaluation goals. 



:emer^< 



1 



2. Learning activities that require special evaluation* 



3. Evaluation instruments (attach a copy). 



4, Specific feedback activities (list in sequence, giving the title of the learning activity and the 
feedback technique used). 



5. The persor^ who will monitor the training event will be (name . 
her role will be (role _), , j 



^nd his or 



f 



6. The following activities wiH be rreeded to support the newly learned skills: 



7. The follov^ing persons shi|^uld receive a report on the results of the trailing event: 



Rationale: Evaluation is not a filial stop in the sequence but a continuous process of feedbacl<*and review. This process matches results to statod 
goals and must be planned before each stage in the design process. 



Reference 1 ' 

\ 

I 

Design Task Stages 

(for flip chart 1) 

STAGE I: The Design Stage. Each trainee designs a complete learning activity. 

STAGE II: Evaluation I. Trainees evaluate each other's Design Tasks. 

STAGE III: Evaluation II. Group evaluation of good points of individual Design Tasks 



ft 
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Goal Statibments 



\ 

! 



Instructions: Place a checkmark in the appropriate l;)lank for each' statement. 
1. Clients will use no alcohol in any form for a period of 6 months. 

clear ^ 

- unclear 



^ not. sure 

2. Counseling staff will show an awareness of clients* potential for recovery. 

clear " 

unclear • * 

not sure 



3. Counselors will defend the rights of clients at the local social service agency. 

^ clear ^ 

. unclear 



not sure 



4. Secretaries on duty during evening hours will identify clients who are in a crisis situation and refer them to a 
counselor within 3 minutes. , 

'\ clear . '* 

unclear 



not sure 



5. Staff will make every effort to reach the black population In this community. 
.. , , ^^clea/ 
unclear 

not sure ^ 



35 



6. jfUc tiMmbor of black clients In the program will bo incroasod by 1 5 percent within the next fiscal year. ■ 



I , clear 

unclear 



\ 



not sure , ^ 



/ 7. All members of the committee will agree on a means of providing detox services durln|^hls meeting. 



clear 



unclear 



not sure 



^ 8. Accntraiized data collection system forSmith County *s mental health services will be operational by January 1, 
1977. ^ . ^ ^ 

.5 ^ clear 

unclear " 



not surti 



9.-, Local judges wW be convinced of the need for a DWI program. 

( 



jplear 
unclear 
not sure 



10. The number of alcoholic admissions at Smith County General Hospital will increase by 10 percent during the 
. next fiscal year. 

■- clear 

unclear 



not sure 



n . Of the clergy who attend this workshop, 25 pc^rcent Will make client referrals to this clinic within the next 

month. p 

I V 

clear | 

f 

• ■ unclear 



not sure 
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- Se»sidti 4 
Hanti6iUt,1 
(continued) 



12. Studertt nuws In this course will knoW how to card for alcoholic patients in withdrawal, 

* * 

clear 

unclear 

-. not sure 




^ ■ • * . j' ' ' . ■ ' ■\ 

13, Local physicians will support the alcoholism clinic, ' ^ \ 

■ • ' ■ . . \ . 

\ . • \ 

\ 

•. - clear 

, unclear -^"^ 

not sure 

14, A written agreement on provision of family counseling services f^ill be signed by a majority of this committee 
' during this meeting. 

\ 

clear ' 

J unclear 
not sure . ^ 



15. The Smithtown Lions Club will pledge $500 to furnish the new halfway house by january 1, 1975, 

clear ^ 

unclear 

' not sure 

; 

16. The number of alcohol-related accidents in Smith Counry will be reduced, 
clear . ' 

i: unclear 

■y 

. \ not sure 



17, Psychologisls at the Mental Health Center will feel 9ml fortable working with alcoholic clients. 



clear 
unclear 
not sure 
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18, People in the Spartlsh-spjgjijg community W feel welcome and comfortable at the alcoholism clinic 

. clear 

^ « unclear . 



' , - not sure 

19. The number of community volunteers in the program will be increased by 75 percent this year. 

— . clear ^ ; - • 

. unclear 



. not sure ' , 

20. Joint staffing sessions will be held weekly between Family Services and alcoholism clinic staff for the 
calendar year. , « • 

cleftr 

_ unclear • ^ 
not sure 
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1. Whatare someof the goals of your organization? , / / 

2. How do the goals and needs of your organization affect the ways in which specific jobs relate, to one another? 

3. How do organizatiopal goals and needs affect the pr^(ority which these jobs are glvqn in terms of material 
support, supervision, status, and salary? / 

4: How do organizational goals and needs' affect the training outcomes of any program you design? 



Ref«ir«nce/1 



Organization Analysis 

(for/flip chani) 



■f 



1 . V 



/ 



INPUT 



ORGANIZATION 



OUTPUT 



EVALUATION 



r 
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Sampl0)4<>b Description, Skill Areas^ and Job Behaviors 



Sample job description: , 

The individual serves as a member of a four-person team within the Experimental Education Laboratory* 
Each team-under the direotiqn of a team leader-researches, ^develops, designs, delivers, and records trainihg 

programs for practitioners in the field of alcohol abuse an<^ alcoholism. ' 
«^ • . 

Sl<ills needed to perform job: 

.J . Design needs assessment techniques and analyze results. ^ , . ' 

2. Developr'^jearning outcomes (goals and objectives) stated in behavioral terms. 

3. Select methods and strategies appropriate for goals. 

4. Perform a range of adult education methodologies. 

5. Record curriculum design jn format usable-.by others. <i 

6. Familiarity with literature in field of adult education and curriculum development. 

7. Function as a team member. j 

v' 

job behaviors (tas(^s) required by a single skill area: 

Skill area: Record curriculum design in format illsable by others. 

Behaviors: ^ V ' 

1 . Writes clearly stated goals and objectives fo( session. 

2. Knows and can state the purpose of the session, its linkage with previous and following session; and 
the principal learning points of the sessio/i. 

3. Designs exercises which give a balance between cognitive and affective learning and writes clear in- 
structions for their implementation. I 

4. Kecords each learning point in proper sequence. 

/ ^ * ■ . 

• / \ " . • 

■ ■ \ ■ ' 



i 
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S0lf- Assessment Guide 



Organization Need Assessment (pages ^11 of TEPG) 
Weak . ' 

r 2 



3 



Strong 
4 



Job and Performance Analysis (pages 1 2-1 6 of TEPG) 

Weak - ' 
1 • 2 



3 ' 



Strong 
4 



Training Group Analysis (pages 17-23 of TEPG) 
Weak 

1 2 ' ' 



Strong -TK 
4 



Writing Learning Outcomes (pages 24-25 of TEPG) 



Weak 
1 



Strong 
4 



Curriculum Building (pages 26-32 of TEPG) 
Weak 

1 2 



Strong 
4 



- Evaluation and^Feedback (page 33 of TEpb) 
Weak 

1 ' 2 . 



Strong 
4 
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Assess your own strengths a/id weaknesses in each of the six areas and share with your colleagues your self-ratings 
and the reasons for them. * ' 



Formation of Resource Groups 

(for flip chart 2) , ^ 



Choose resource groups by the beginning of the next session. Tall< with each other and, form groups of three or 

four persons. - ' • ^ 

It will be to your advantage to have a balance of sfrengths in the six areas. ' ' ^: ■ 



s«s$ioii a 

Han<l<)iitT 



so* 



Flow Chart 




Arrange 
practice 



Arrance 
feedback 



Change job 



PerformancrNJLSi 



Arrang<^> 
concequenoe 



Arrange 
on-job 
Uatiilng 



Transfer or 
terminate 



□ 





Remove 
obstacles 



r 



Potiintial solution 



ERIC 



Sourcf: Magcf, K.( . and Pipe, I'. Analyzing I'erfarnlancc I'rohlcins (Uclmool, C.ilif,: Icuon I'ublMicrs lot,, 1972), p. i. 
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Quick Reference Checklist 



Key Issues 



Questions to Ask 



I. He isn't (Joing what he sh^ijld 
be doing. / think I've got a 
training problem, 



1. What is the performance 
discrepancy? 



2. Is it Important? 



3. Isitaskill dcflcTencfy? 



II Yes. It is a skill deficiency. 
He cojjidn't do It If his life 
depended oh It. 

4. Could he do it in the past? 



5. Is the skill used often? 



Why do I think there. isa training problem? 

cWhat is the difference between wh^t is being don^ and what is supposed 
to be done? 

What is the event that causes me to say that things aren't right? * 
Why am I dissatisfied? "? 

IV/;>/ is'the.discrepancy important? 

What would happen if I left the discrepancy alone? 

Couid doing something to resolve the discrepancy have any worthwhile 
result? ♦ ' 

Could he do it if he r.eally had to? 

Could he do it if his life depended on it? ' ^ 
Are his present skills adequate for the desired performance? 



Did he once know how to perform as desired? 
Has he forgotten jiow to do what I want him to do? 

How often is the skill or performance used? ^ 
Does he got regular feedback about how well he performs? 
Exactly how does he finc^ out how well he ie^oing? 



Source: Magcr, R. F. and Pipe, P, Analyxlng Parfornwnce Problems (Qolmont, Crtllf: Foaron Publlshori, Inc., 1972), pp. 101-105, 

4 
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Mona 
Handout 2 
(continued) 



Quick ReferenjDe List (continued) 



Key Issues 



Questiohs to Ask 



6. . Is thoro a simpler solution? 



Can I change the job by providing som^ kind of job aid? 

Can I store the needed information some way (written Instructions, 
checklists) other than in someone's head? 

Can I show rather than train? 

Would informal (ix., on-the-job) training be sufficient? 



7. Does he have what it takes? Could he learn the job? 



III. It is not a skill deficiency. 
. He could do It If he wanted to. 



Does he have the physical and mental potentiaUo perform 'as desifcd? 



Is he overqualified for the job? 



) 



8, Is desired performance 
punishing? 



9. Is A7o^ performance 
rewarding? 



1 



10. Docs performing really 
matter? \ 



What the consequence of performing as desired? 

Is it punishing to perform as expected? » 

Does/?e perceivQ desired performance as being geared to penalties? 

Would his world become a litter dimmer (to him) If he performed as 
desired? ' 

^ What is the re5ult of doing it his wa/instead of my way? 

What does he get out of his present performance in the way of reward, 
prestige, status, jollies? 

I 

Does he get more attention form/5behaving than for behaving? 

What event in the world supports (rewards) his present way of doing 
things? (Are* you inadvertonily rewarding irrelevant behavior while 
overlooking the crucial behaviors?) 

Is he '^mentally tnadequate/' so that the less he docs thj} less he has to' 
worry ab^t? 

Is he physically inadequate, so that lie gets less tired if he does less? 

Does performing 7i*> desired malter to the performer? 
Is there a favorable outcome for performing? ' 
Is there an undesirable outcome fof not performing? 
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^ (continued) 



Quick Reference List (continued) 



1 



Key Issues 



Questions to A$k 



11. Axp there obstacles to 
performing?. 



IV, What should I do »\ow? 
12. Which solution is best? 



Is there a^jMitof satisfaction for porfdrniing? 

Is he able wtake pride in his performance, as an individual' or as a 
member of a group? 

Does he get satisfaction of his nocdS|)from .the job? 

What prevents him from performing? . 

Does he know what is expected of him? 

Does ho know when to do what is expected of him? 

Are there conflicting dcma|ids on his time? 

Does he lack the authority? 
. . .the time? 
. . .ther tools? , 

Is he restricted by policies or by a ''right way of doing it" or ''way 
wcVc always done it*' that ought to be Changed? 

Can I reduce interference by improving lighting? 
. . .changing colors? 
\ . . increasing comfQrt? 
. . , modifying the work position? 

. . .reducing visual or auditory distractions? ' \ 

« 

Can I reduce ^'competition from the job''--phone calls, "brush fires/* 
demands of less importance but more immediate problems? 

Are any solutions inappropriate or impossible to implement? 
Arc any solutions plainly beyond our resources? 
What would it "cost" to go ahead with the solution? 
What would be the added "value" if I did? 
Is il wortfi doing? 

Which remedy is likely to give us the most rcswlt for the least effort? 
Which arc wc best equipped to try? 

Which remedy interests us most? (Or, on the other side of the^coin, 
which remedy is most visible to those who must be pleased?) 
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orfllpchart 1) 



Idontify workers whose performance l^ill be analyzed* 
Identify behavior and knowledge that will be analyzed^ 
Design method to collect necessary data and collect that data. 
Analyze data and Identify nature of problem. 



Problem Factors 

(for fllpchart 2) 



Knowledge/Skill Discrepancy ^ 
Environment 
Motivation/Attitude 



. . . » 



Guide to the Coristructlori of Questionnaires 



Decisions about Form of Re$poi^s({^ to a Question ' 

!• Can the question best be asked iri a form callirig for check answer (or short answer of a wd>d or two, a 
number, or a letter), free answer, or check answer withfollowup free answer? ^ 

Best rej^ults are often achiovftd by means of a combination of free-answer and check-answer methods, or by 
compromises between them. Thus, single questions may Consist of an initial check^answer part Immediately 
followed by free-answer parts which inquire into the meaning of the check response and obtain examples, 
statements of th6 respondent's assumptions, the strength of his or her feelings on the point, etc. For 
example: ^ . . ^ 

Are people at the head of your company Interested in their employees, or don't they care? ^ 

Interested .Don't care ^ - .Other answer ■. .In 

what ways do they show that? 

The simple yes 6r no response (ancfcslmllar choices such as agree or disagree^ do or do not) are appropriate for 
many quejitlons dealing with points of fact and with issues which are clear cut and on which well-crystallized 
views are held, Everi on direct yes-or-no quq^stions and simple two-way comparisons, however, it is usually 
fbund desirable to include an intermediate response of **doubtful," **not sure," or **no difference/'-otc. A 
graded series of response possibilities frequently gives tne investigator additipiV^I or more accurate information 
than a dichotomous response and presents t^e question more adequately find acceptably to the respondent. 

The most common multiple choice responses utilize three, four, or five gradations. A widely used speciali 
form of multiple choice (the "cafeteria " questioo) asks the respondent to choose from a li^t of assorted words 
or. statements the one(s) that best represents his or her point of yiew. The items may or may not be arranged 
in order from high to low, good to bad, etc.. to form a crude scale. E)^ample5 of several of these forms follow: 

Suppose a person is asked by a close friend to do'something that requires a personal sacri- 
fice. In your country, how strong an obligation would a person of your age feel to help 
his friend? 

not strong at all " vdry strong 

CI 

not very strong , . extremely stforig 



ERIC 



rather strong 

Put a " in front of the thing that is most Important to have or to do in order to get 
ahead in the world. Put a **T* before the next most Important, etc. 

. pull , brains 



^ good luck - hard work 
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Of course, you want ALL these things-but which will Influence you most when it 
^6nies to chcipsing your next car? Check 3 Items. 

^ Appearance ^ ^ operating economy 

■ ■ / ■ A ■ " 

, comfort ^ ptikup 



'i , dependability . ^ safety 

e;aieof control smoothness 

\ ' ' ' 

^ — ^ first cost ' speed 

• ' " ^ ■ ■ 

2. If a checklist is used, does !t cover adequately all the significant altmiatlves wIthdMt overlapping and In a " 
defensible order? " ■ 

Decisions About the Place of the Questions in the Sequence 

1 . . Is the answer to the question likely to be Influenced by the content of the preceding questions? 

Do earlier questions create a certain set of expectations that might Influence answers to tlhiis question? 
Do preceding questions aid the recall of Ideas that might bear on this question? * , 

Does the question become Inappropriate If certain answm were given previously? 

When both general and specific questions are td f^o^ked on a topic, It Is usually advisable to have the general 
ones come first. Thus, if people are to be asked what improvements they desire in their working relations And 
also how they like their foreman, the first question must be placed before thcsccond. Otherwise, better ^ 
supervision will be disproportionately^ emphasized as a ddsired improvement simply because it has been freshly 
called Ho mind- ■ ' \ ^ 

Earlier Questions may also create a generally favorabJe or unfavorable mental set toward the topic consfdered. 

2. Is the question led up to in a natural way? » 
Decisions About Question Wording 

■ j 

1 . Can the question be misunderstpod? Does it contain difFTcult or unclear phraseology? 
Are th^e words simple enough for the least educated respondent? 

Are any terms used in a specialized way, and. If so, is the meaning made clear by pictures or otherwise? 

Is the sentence short and simple? Is there any looseness or ambiguity? What else could the question mean to 
a respondent? ' 

Is the meaning clearly distinguished from other idoas the respondent may think the question asks-ideas that 
may seem more natural or important to him or her? 

Could unintended emphasis on a word or phrase change the question's moaning? « 

If any suspicion of misuhderstandihg remains after questions have been worded as clearly as possible, good 
practice calh for followup questions to determine just what theVospondont meant. Calling for an example of 
what is meant may suffice. 
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Decisions About Question Content 

1. Is the question necessary? "just hoW will It be useful? ^ 

Does the subject matter require a separate question, or can it bo Integrated with other questions? 

Is the point already sufficiently covered? • ' . 

1$ the question unnecessarily detailed and specific for the purpose of the study? For Instance, instead of 
taking the ago of each child in a family, It may be sufficient to got the number of children under 16. What Is 
It you really want tO'^kr\9w? . 

I . . ■ ■ . ^ ' 

2. Are several questions needed on the subject matter of the quqstlon? ^ ^ ^ ' 

Should the question be subdivided? Be careful of efforts to cut corners by combining two Issues in one 
question, such as asking views about changes In wages and hoursjn the same question. 

3. Does the question adequately cover the ground Intended? 

^ For example. If you want Information about total family earnings, a question about the respondent's ^'earnings' 
may be inadequate, since it may not lead him q^r her to mention "other income" or the earnings of others In 
the family. 

4. Injtoplnlon questions, Is further Information needed about the intensity of the respondent's conviction or 
fAgs? 





onnectlon with questions on sterotypes, for example, it may be Important to find out not only whc^ther 
respondent has certain stereotypes, but also whatlJhiotlon, Jf any, is attached to these storeotypeii^ 

Techniques for ascertaining Intensltt^ of opinion include "feeling therlnomoters," oOi which the respondent . 
rates directly that he or she feels "very strongly," "fairly strongly,^"etc.; scales running from one extreme of 
feeling to the other; asking about the respondent's behavior (e.g., how nriuch he or she has discussed the ques- 
tion or read. about it; whether he or she has joined an organization or written to'a newspaper, etc.). 

Does the question need to be more concrete, specific, and closely related to the respondent's personal ' 
experience? . . 

Is It ask5d Ir) too general a form? Can the information bo/bbtalned more easily by referring It more closely to 
the respondent's own behavior? 

Does it use psychological aids to aid in recall, such as having the respondent recall experiences in temporal 
sequence--work^hg back fropi the present, etc.? For example, It Is often effective to use behavior Indicators 
instead of, or along with, subjective expressions of feeling. One can ask not only, "How did you like the 
book?" but also "Have yooTecbnimended it to anyone else?" 



6. Will the respondent give the Infprmation that Is asked for? . * 

IstherHaterlal tooprlvate, or embarrassing-likely to lead to resistance, evasion, or deception? Whaf^bjection 
might a iNjrson havfe to answering? Does the question "put him or her on the spot," or make the respondent 
feel he or she is being quizzed? Can one get the information laa manner which would not offend^ or should 
It be omitted? Do any special conditions exist at the time and place of the survey to augment suspicion or 
resistance? 
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Survey of Work Plans oiP Young ?e4pk 



1, 111 general, hojw do you feel about the opportunities that are open to young people today for getting jobs and 
oarrting a living? In comparison with, say, a generation ago, would you say thattherf are more opportunities 
now, fewer opportunities now, or about the same opportunities now? , 

More now ^ FqwetJlQ.w Same , — ..^.^.s^ ^ Don't know 



2. About how much schooling do you think most young people need theie <^ays to get along well In the world? ^ 
(Show card.) . v 



1 . A gf*ammar school education 

^, Some high school. plus tracle or business school 

3. A high school diploma 

4. A high school diploma plus trade or business school 

5. Some college plus trade or business school 

6. A college degree 

7. A college degree plus additional schooling 
No opinion 



3. Suppose some outstanding young person asked your advice on what would be one of the best occupations to 
^ aim toward. What one Occupation do you think yoy would advise him or her to aim toward? (Interviewer: 



write in respondent's answer and then code,) 




Professional ' f 

• I 

Somiprofessiortal 

Proprietor, manager^ official (except farm) 

Farmer or farm manager ^ 

Clerical, sales, or similar 
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Protective service work/'' 



Other $crvico work"' 



L<ibor6c(.farm t)r nonfarm) 

c. 

No opinion 



What do you think is the most important single thing for a young person to consider' when he or she is choos 
ing a life's work? (Report verbatim.) ' ' ' 

I f you had a son 6r daughter graduating from high school would you prefer that he or she go tocollege, wo|jld 
you rather have him or her do something else, or wouldn't you care one way or the^other? 



College 



Something iplse 



Wouldn't care 



Don't kno>y 



Suppose your son or daughter had a choice among three types of jobs: a Secure )()b with a low income, a job 
with good pay but a 50-50 risk of losing it, or a Job with extremely high income and a rfreat risk of losing it. 
Which would you advise him or her to accept? "J 



Secure joi 



50-50 risk 



Great risk 



Don't know 



If you had a son or daughter just getting out of school, would you like to see him or her go into politics as a 
lifework? - 



Yes 



No 



Don't know. 



Do you think that today any young person with thrift, ability, and ambition has the opportunity to rise in 
the world, own his or her own home, and earn, say, ^1 0,000 a year? . / 



Yej^ 



No 



Don't knpw , 



Finaljy, 1'^ like to ask you a few questions about your family, 

a. What kind of work does the head of your household do? (Intorviewep/ write in respondent's ans/er 
and then code below.) . ■ 




(a) Head of house 
. FVofesiional 



(b) IFather 



Semiprofcssional 
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Proprietor, manager, official (except farm) 



^ Farmer or farm manager 



1 ' 
ClerlcAkI;' sales, orsifdilar 

/ 

Craftsmaoi foreman, or simitar 
Operative or similar work 
Domestic service work 
Protective service work 
Other Service work , 
Laborer (farm or nonfarm) 



I 
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b. What kind of work dqes (did) your father do? (Interviewer: write in respondent's answer and then code 
above*) ,■: --^ — ^ ^ — . . . ^^^^ 



c. What was the name of the last sct^ool you attended? 



/ 

/ ^ 




What was the last yoaV you completed? 



(Inter>tlewer: write in respondent's answer and then code in proper column below.) 



Male 



Highest grade 
completed 

Grammar school 

Some high school 

High school 

^ome college 

College 

Postgraduate' 



'Female 



No^wifc/husband 
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d. What abogt the education of your wife/husband? (Interviewer: ask same questions as in 
c and th(/ncode in proper column above.) 

if ^0 



(cbntltiu^d) 



■ I ■■■ 



;e. Would you please look 3t this card and tell me which letter best Indicates your total family ' 
Income? (Showcar^^^ 



A. Less than $2,000 l_ 

B. $2,000-3,999 f'"'\ 

C. $4,000-5,999 , 



D. $6,000-7,999 

1 

E. $8,000-9,999 



A . 



F. $10,000 and over 



f. Estimated age of respondent. (Interviewer: estimate, don't ask.) 



20-29 
30-^39 



40-49'. 
50-59 



60-69 
70-plus 



g. Sex of respondent. 



Male 



f^emak 



h. Interviewer's rating pf socioeconomic level. 
Upper . Upper-middle 



Lower-middle 



Lower 



InterVlewer^s name 



Date 



k. City 
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(front of card) 

A young person today should have: 
A grammar school education 
Some high school plus trade or business 
school 

A high school diploma 
A high school diploma plus trade or 
^business school ' 
Some college plus trade or business 
school 

A college degree \ 
A college degree plus additional 
schooling 













(back of card) 




'A. 


Less than $2,000 






B. 


$2,000-3,999 






, C. 


$4,000-5,999 








$6,000 - 7,999 




0 




>$8,000- 9,999 






F. 


$10,000 and over 


\ 










\ 

\ . 






t 
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Teacher Interview Questionnaire 



Date: 



Sfchool & District: 
Interviewer 



Interviewer: M 



'^•'"O; _ L_ , and I'm with the General Learning Corporation in Washington, D.C. We are 

worl<ing with the Divisiprvof Planning, Research, and EvaluMion in the State Education Department in Pfovidence. 
Our main task is to help plan ways in which criterion-referenced tests might be developed and used constructively 
in Rhode Island. There is concern that the present testing program with standardized or norm-reforented tests Is 
of only lirnited value to teachers, administrators, parents, and others. ^ 

As part of our study, we.are talking with sonfe teachers and others in a numbet of districts to obtain some first- 
hand information about how people go about setting goals, planning,, testing, and evaluating educational programs 
-for-the students'in Rhode Island. , . * " 

This interview is strictly anonymous. We will not use your name, or identify your school or district as such. We 
would appreciate your views on varioXJs aspects of the matter. 



1. 
2. 



First, what grade or grades have you taught this year? 



Are there formal performance goals and objectives for all the . 
district in each of the following areas?: 



a. Reading: 

b. English (or other 
Language Arts) 

c. S(;ience 

d. Math 



Y. 
Y. 



N 

N 
N 
N 



, grade students in this 

D/K 

D/K 



D/K 
D/K 



e jEocial Studios 



H 



D/K 
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. 2B,1 ! How are Instructional programs presently planned and evaluated in the area you are most familiar wftKf 



■ X 



a. Reading ' . * , 

b. Other Languagtf ^ts /^...-^ . . /" / 

c. Science , \ ' - <fl ' 

d'. Math ^' , ' . " .V ^ > " V 



• - e. Social Studies 



, . (Go'toQ3) - . . 



' 2B.2. Does it vary fSr other subjects tM,you know of? i^^^ < ^ 

lo teachers determine the needs of students in the different subject ai 

year? 

\ J ^ • • /" / 

4. During the year how do teachers at your grade levehtake into account individual flifforences? 



f 3. How do teachers determine the needs of students in the different subject areas%the bOgmViin&Af the 



5. Are you familiar wUth Project>^p»n-tl\p Slate Department's questionnaire about educational goals? 
^ ■ —Yes * . • . \ "V - 

^ No , ^ 

6. ^ Would ?t be useful to you lo have"^ definition and measures of general eitucational goals for all students 
(1 ) in basic skills and personal and social development? 



Yes (How) ^ , 2._, Yes (How) 

No (Why not) , No (Why not) . 



What has been yoyr experience in writing^behavioral objectives? What subject areas? 

(If some, go to Q7 A) / 
(If none, goto Q8) 1 y 



4 



'ff 7A. • What has been your experience in using lest items keyed to behavioral objectivas? What^reas? - 



Do you see cr|tC|;^n-rofcrenced, to^t?X^1iffjjlng from present standardiz^jd or norfn-refercnced tests? (If 
yes, i|); what ways?) ^ . ^' ' " ♦ 
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NCAE Questionnaire 

RETURN TO: ' 
THE RATIONAL CENTER FOR ALCOHQL EDUCATION 

"J 1601 North Kent Street - 
Arlington, Virginia 2^209 



Application 

I. Name: 



Position: 



Name and Address of Organization: 



•1 Date of Birth: ^ , " $^x: . ' ' ' M p ' 



Rc(^overed Alcphoiic: Yes a. No If yes, years sobriety 

Educfation: 



Highest grj^dc completed ^ ^ 

Type of degree " _ 

Years in current position : ' 

Total years of administrative experience: 



List two positions held immecjiately before becomingadministrator of this pi;ogi)am: . ~ 



1. 

2. 



Have yoi| had any previous trainirtgjn: - " . 

, Program management and administration , , ^ , Yes . ' ^ No 

Mobilization and use of community resources Yes No 

Evaluation of programs^ and services ^ - Ym . ^ No 



Handout 4 



Telephone : ^ . ' . '^'\ 



Handout 4 
(cbntlni[ied). 



Are you responsible for more than one halfway house? 
If so, how many? 



-TFT 



Wfiat Is the estimated population of the city whore your program is located? 



0 - 25,000 
25 - 50,000 



Do you consider this an: 



50-100,000 

s 

1 00,000 & over 

Urban area 
Suburban area 
l^ural area 
Other (specify) 



Profile of Program 
>Staffing 

Nunriber of full-time staff: 
Positions:, 



Number of part-time staff: 
Positions: - 



Number of volunteer sj:aff: ^ 

Grants and Funding Sources 

Tot«il operating budget for previous year 



I 
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V. 



SMJlon9 
- (coritlnuctQ 



Typo 

Local 
State 
Federal 

Third-Party Payments 
Donations 

Charities, foundations 
(United Fund, Community 
Chest, etc.) 

Other (specify) 



* Amount/Vr. 



Do Tunding sources impose operating 
rules> regs., etc.? 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 



No 
No 
No 



J_No 



.No^^ 



No 

.No 



Client fees/year ^ 

What is the weekly fee charged to resident? 

Is this wcckjy fee ncgqtiablc? 
Does majority of client fees come from: 
Client earnings? 

Subsidizing agencies (welfare; voc. rehab.)? 
What is the client capacity of your program? ^ 



Yes 



What is the average number pf clients in residence at any point in time? 
Client Characteristics 

Majority of clients are of what socioeconomic status? 
Majority ethnic population stgvcd: 

White ^ 

Black ■ 

Spanish speakin(> ( , 

"I 

Other (Specify) — ] ,„ 



.No 
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Clientele sex ratio: 
All male 
All female _ 



Mjxed _^ percentage of men " ■ . percentage of women 

A^o range of clients - ^ v 

•Average age of clients ! ♦ ' * 



Approximate length of cliertl stay 



\yhat percentage of your client intake comes from recruitment efforts? 
What percentage of your clients are self-referred? 



What percentage of client intake comes from referral sources? ^ . _ 



Malor referral sources: 

Legal -* courts, probation, etc. 

Medicql - hospitals, mental health centers,'other treatment*'agencies,\tc. 

\ ^ * 

Social Service Agencies - welfare, vocational rehabilitation, etc. 
Other (specify) 



Program Services 



Services offered clients: 



Does program provide detoxification (medical withdrawal assistance) on premises for new or readmitted 

clients? , . - .) ^ ^ « ~ — 

Is A»A. Involved in program services? ln*house .. , . . Out-of-fiouse ^ — 
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Advisory Boards ) 

♦ 

Does program have f 

a* Advisory Board which ropres^Jnts a parent agency? 
If so, name 0/ parent agency:, • 

■1 

b/ Community Advisory Board? 
^^'^•''^''Assfelatlo 

n 

Is there a halfway house association within your state? 
Are you or ybur program a member? 
Regulatory Agencies 

Is your program rcguj^^ed by standards at the: 1 
a"? \ State level 




\ Local 



level 



Do these stiiWards: 

\ 

a. .Help program 

b. Hindfer program 
Explain briefly:^ 



Yes 
Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 




Are you aware of stknd^rds that are being developed on a natl5Vi>vide 

basis and why they are being developed? Yes 



111- Needs 



How do you think yoU would boneftt by attending this training prcyam? 



No 



\ 
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How do you think your program will benefit? 



1^ 



What do you feel are the most pressing problerhs you have in managing your program? 

fnternally; ^ , . ■ ^ . 

— ' . — ^ 



In relation to other agertctes: 



In relation to community: 



If you could acquire the use of a competent consultant, what would you use hinr\ or her for? 



Halfway House Administrators' Training Program 
Needs Assessment Form 



] Session d 
.J Handout 4; 
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To prospective training program participants: 

It is^ur aim to conduct a training program on halfway fiouse administration tfiat will be as useful .as possible to 



thoseAvho attend. To tfiat end we ask you to consider topics tfiat might be included and rate them in order of 
their importance to you in improving your abHity to d*6 your job effectively. 



NCAE Staff 



Directions: Listed below are six categories of knowledge and skills often needed by halfway house directors. 
Under each category (fiscal management, personnel, etc.) are listed some related topics. To help us design a 
training program* most appropriate to your needs, please read each topic and ciPde the appropriate number as 
follows: ^ . ' . 

.1 = important to include ^' 

^ ' 2 nice to include ^ ' 

Z = do not include , ^ 

NA = "not applicable*'; not part of my job 

Then, in the space provided, add any topics not on the list that you think are important to include in the training 
program, or comment on the topics listed. For cxample^is there a particular aspect of that topic that you fin^ 
particularly troublesome or that you think shouid be eniph^si^d? ' ^ 

Fiscal Management 

Annual budget preparation 

Monthly and quarterly reports 

Financial records 

Good busin^QSs pr,actices 

Third-pacty payments 

'Insurance 

Contracting for goods and services 
VV^re to look (or funds 
Money-saving techniques 
Director/board relationships 



1 


2 ■ 


3 


^wv 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


1 (■ 


r 


3 


NA 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


o 1 


2 


3 


NA 


1, ' 


2 


3 


NA 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


^ • 

'1 


2 


3 


NA 


1 


2 


3 


NA 



\ 



■ G5 

I 



H?in<loUt4 

(ciDiitiiiUed) . . , * V 



Comments, suggested additional topics, etc.: 




'- - ■ - ■ ■ , , m 



Personnel 



Staff Requirements, schedules, coverage 
Job descriptions, duties and responsiblilties 
Salaries, benefits 

Job satisfaction (career development) 
On-the-job training 
Hiring and firing 
Resolving conflicts 

Policies for field placements (interns, graduate 
students) 

Use of volunteers 

Evaluating job performance 

Making assignments, delegating responsibilities 

Comments, suggested additional topics, etc.: , 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

na' 

NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



Prograni \ 

V I 

Progranf) description 

. » 

lntal<c criteria, procedures, policies 



■(Resident i^cords 
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Resident rights 
Physical environment 
Monitoring activities 

Fire, zoning, and building codes ' 

Accreditation and ot(^er operating requirements 
Comments, suggested additional topics, etc.: . 



r 

V. 



2 

1 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



/ 

Community Relationships 
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**Conlinuum of care*' concept 


1 


2 


3 


•NA ^ 


\nfluencing public policies and regulations on 
\ halfway houses, 6tc. 


1 


2 


3 ' 


NA 


Locating potential resources 


1 


2 


.,3 


NA, 


, Affiliate agreements 


1 


2 


:^ 

■ / 
M • 


NA ' 


Public relations (usfc of media) 




2 


V. 

^ 3 


NA 


Liaison wHth agency representatives 

Coordination of resources for individual 
residents 


1 ^ 

1 . 


2 • 
2 


,3 
3 


NA 

na\ 


Referrals 


1 




3 


NA . 


CoiYiment*;, «;uggfi<tftd addition;4l topic*;, etc.: 


i V 










r> 






♦ 


■ ■ . I ■ ■ ' 




\ 
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Planning 



Determination of needs ' 
Setting realistic goals 
Establishing priorities • 
Organizing and using information 



s 



1 

* 


2 


3 


NA 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


1 


2 


3 


NA 


1 


° 2 


3 


NA 



Comments, suggested additional topics, etc.: 



Using Data-for Decisionmaking 
As a basis for chai^ge 
Collecting relevant information 

^ Identifying problems 

Comnlents, suggested additional topics, etc. 



2 
2 



3 
3 



NA 
NA 
NA 



^ 

Now that you have rated the aifeove topics, please go back and indicate by using the numbers 1 through 6 the " 
order of importance you attach to each category. For example, if you think Community Relationships is the 
most iniportant category, place a ** 1 " next to it. I f you think. Ffscal Management is secojjd in importance, place 
a **2'' next to it, and so on. 

Thank you for the time you have taken to complete this form. Please add any other comments you think vy^ould 
help the planners of the training program. / 
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. Sttp% in Questionnaire Construction 

(for flip chart 1) 



What 
Who 

First Draft 
Revise 

Pretest and Edit 
Procedures 




Factors in Questipnnaire Construction 

(for flip chart 2) 



The Form of Response 
The Place in Sequence 
The Wording 
The Content 



O 
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The Secretary's Hold Button 
I problc^fn Statement 



TheltaTT^ an alcoholi$m treatment agency has received several complaints from clients about tlie telepliorie 
manners onthe agency secretafy. She is the person vy^ho handl^ all incoming calls. On two documented occasions 
in the past v^eel<, she ha$ put acutely Intoxicated clients on ''hold'' for 5 minutes or mor^, and her manner has 
been abrupt. The agency director has asked^you, as the training officer, to meet v^ith her in order to cteternii'ne 
the cause of this problem. ^ , ^ 

Cast: «» - 

Antagonist-Secretary 



Protagonist— 



The Interview 



Hiinclout 3 



The personal interview is one nfiethod of gathering data about the performance of an incumbent in a specific posi- 
tion. Ta||<ihg with the worker's supervisor, the vyoYker in perioh, or a group of workers offers the advantages of a . 
quick cxposui^jinb the feelings and attitudes of the worker about his or her job, and a firsthand opportunity to 
gain the worker's assistance in analyzing^the causey of performance problems. However, fntervipws arc costly in 
terms of tlbne and preparation, and the information gained from thetti is sometimes subject M the subjective 
interpretations of the Interviewer. 

There are\wo basic types of interview that you may want tq^use in a performance anl^sis:^> — v 

The first type of interview is the standardized or stfuctUred^mterview. This type of ihtervipw vyiJI be most 
useful when you want to obtain the same type, quantity, and quality of informatiqriffrom all the' people 
with whom you tal[c. The standardized interview consists of a series of predetermined questions which the 
interviewer asks of all interviewees in the $ame manner and order.' j^? ' - 

The second type of interview is the'^npnstandardized interyiOvW. T)irs will be most useful whert you want to 
explore broad problems M^h number of people. It is used to gain increased understanding and insight 
rather than specific data. V ^ * . * 

There are four basic steps for the planning of any interview:.-'^ ' 

-if*'.'.' ' 0 

1. Whatever your needs arc, and no matter Which type of interview format you may use, you need to determine 
in advance what your objective is for the'int<;rview. Why precisely are you talking with this persor^ or group, . 
ancHvhat do you want to knj)w when the interview js completed^that you did not know before? 

1, Once yoi/r^^lycctimjiave been determined, select the areas which^vou will need to cover in the interview 
in order machrcyc those 'objectives. ^All topics^to be cove/'ed should be relevant, specific, and appropriate v 
to the situation ^nd to problems of both the inter^^iewcf'and thfit; interviewee. " \ 

■ ^ Arrange the topics to be covered in a logical sequence. If you aTe pl^rfhing a standSrdized interview, the • 
topics need to be presented in.th^e feVm of a series of questions designed to elicit the information) you need. 
Use l^e same guidcJine^J'or ttie construction of these questions that yot^ would use -for the constrttetion of 
a questionnaire. THc questions need to be clear, short, unembarrassing, and understandable to the inter- 
vie wc^b! ' ^ ' 

4. ..Plan in advance your introduj:tion to the interview. You should cover the purpose of the interview, the 
group^ff^oplc who will be interviewed, and how you will use this data when you have it. In some cases, 
it would be appropriate to offer to make the rcsults of the series of mterviews availabl(^to those involved 
once you have correlated and interpreted it. " ' 

Once you have completed these preparations, you need to pay some attention to the setting in wlnch-an interview 
will occur. Is privady necessary to the success of the interview? People will talk more freely in a private sotting. 
Is that what you want? Should the'intervl^w occur on your turf or theirs? People will feel more comfortable and 
at ease in tfkir own offices, but they may also feel more in control; and thereby attempt to divert the purpose of 
the session. Whilst atmosphere would be most conducive to your purposes? A neutral territory for ex^unple, a 
TOstaurant might be a solution. \ • 
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What ktndVf atmosphere aayou>ant to creatQ? If you sil jA:ross a iBble ftotfl tht>ihterviewee, a feeling of 
♦equJ^Hty and task orientation m^y result. If ^t^ure behind ^desk, he or she will feel sjjbordinate. If you sit 
together with nothing between you, you, will !5^r^at(i a morp relaxed, social, atmospherc.'*A walk-together while 
"^talking, will create the'j^mfe feeling with a sense of activity that may result in nrW^re irrvpactful role foi4he 
interviewee. ^ \ , . . u \ « 

Your personal style will aUo h^ve great inripacroh the responses of the interviewee. Those of you with counseling 
b^dkgrounds tcnowj.all the tricks Ji6re, In an unstandardjzcd int^rvie\<^, open-ended questions will elici.f. more 
information than a y^s-no question! Above all remember the fact that your job is to- gather infdrlTmtion, not to 
judge it or the person wlk> gives It, Don^t argue or criticize either verbally or attltOdinally.Thls will only sto^J* 
the flow of information from the interviewee. If.you are dealing v/ith an issue that is sensitive to the interviewee, 
let the person knov» that you understand wtiat he or she is sayrng by feeding hack to him or her your perception 
of.wh^tl.s^being said, ^la other Words , . and ^What I hear you saying is^ . . are two good y/ays to beg^ that 
•enable you to' check the acdj^acy of your porceptjtns while you let the interviewee know tjiat you care and hear 
what he or she is telling youv v. r ^ ' ^ 

Group interviews can reveal the dynamics of a w(>rk situation and also provides interviewees with the sounding 
boards they sometimes need. to provide verbal inf6rmation. If you keep the objectives of the interview clearly 
in your mind, you should be able to sit back and listen to tife group, tbrowingjn questions or comments designed 
only to keep the grqup on course. This is also one way of eliminating the time/c(?sf factof of intefviewsj but It 
sometimes fails to elicit accurate or com^ete-ihformatton because the anonymity factor h not present. 
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I nteryjev^hecklisf ^ 




. - /»- v 



^ThofoUov^gcheckJistisprovicled'^toassislj^ \) 

]. . Are tlie obfeq^ives clearly defined/ ^ . "\ 

Is the mtrodu(;tory statement complete and Convincing? * * . 

3» Does the schedule deal wit^j^Jtcms that rcsp5nder)ts are likely to feel genuinely important^ 

4. -Have'4:rivial jifid Irrelevant question&'been avoided? , ' t r ir » " 
Hv • J ^ - • . V . ( 

5. ' Do the qucsiions avoid unnecessary details or specifications? t- , ^ , jl 

6. Are the questions clear and unjimbiguous? /' » 

7. Do the questions fit the refilf)ondcnt*5 situatbn? ^ - v ♦ 

8. • Art l«ac|ing questions avoided? . ' ' 
^ * *' '.'^^ 

J \^ 9. . Do the cfuestions^encoUrage the respondent to be definite m his^r her ansv((i?fs wHhout forcing dafmiteness / 

whereat is inappropriate? ♦ ^ ' ' ' * < 

TO. Do the questions eHeit responses of sufficient depth to avoid superficiality? ' * 

1 1 . Are questions aske.d in such a jf/ay that the resppndent will not be embarrassed? * v 

12, .Arc questions asked in' such a way that the respondent. wjlj not feel tharthcre is a hidden purpose in the 
tnterview? ' * . . ^ 

^13, Do the questions permit the respondent ,t6 present his or her own point of view or frame of refer^ence? ^ 

14.' Is the schedule complete? 
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itabuse ^ ^. ^ v 

Pr6blem StatemeVit 

■ 

An alcoholism treatment fac|l/ty1ias reccrttly. hired a psychi^tf'lst to proscribe Antabuse to some of its clients. I 
the 3 months herhas been there, pnly oiTe client has been refOrred to him for AntaBOso by the counseling staff, 
The dirccto? of the agency has asl<ed you, as a trainer,. to meet with the senior counselor of the agency. The 
• purpose of the meeting is to determine the cause of the performance prgbl.^m. - . 

The Cast: , > - ^ 

Antagonist-Senior Counselor - 
Protagonist-Interviewer ^ - 



The Recordkeeping Problem 



y 

Problem Statement 



o ■ 

An alcoholism treatment agency has been told by the jCAH irccreditAtion t.pam that it will be denied accredita- 
tion unless it revises its recordkeeping System. Up until now, the counselors have kept no record of treatment 
plans for clients or of the implementation and evaluation of such treatment pl^ns. The agency dirSbt,or and a 
training officer from another nearby alcoholism agency arc meeting to determine the cause of this problem. 
( he trainer has been asked by the director to provide consultation on the dtvclopmOnt of a training solution 



to tWs problem. 

) ' 

Th|Ca5t! \ 

Antagonist Director 
IVot^agnoist Training Officer 
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Interview Planning Guide 



1 . What are your objectives for this interview? 



\- 



l2. What topics do you need to cover in order to achieve your objectives? 



\ 



3| In what or.dcr will you cover these topics? 



If 



V v: 



V 
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0: 



Job Descriptions 



t 

1 




Job De$crip<^(r^^^^ ^ • • " 

Director, Alcoholism Treatment Agljncy 

Duties: To take administrative and supervisory responsibility for staff of four professionals and six 
paraprofessionals. — 

To take programing and'community coordinatiorj/fesponsibiljty for a comprehensive, community-based 
agency. 

To be responsible for insuring a level of agency functioning |Hat wilT meet JCHA accreditation standards 
job Description: 

Alcoholism Counselor', City Heal|;li Department, Alcoholism Treatment Unit . ^ ' 

Duties: To be responsible fora ty-eatrtientcase load of 25jndividuals, from intake through treatment termination^ 
Must be capable of both group and individual counseling, and of functioning on a n^iultidisciplinary 
team. Some community education and inservicc trair^lng Responsibilities. ^ 

Job Description: • . * . ' 

Now Father of Twins 

Duties: Must be responsiblQ for insuring dependable income, prpviding crflotional support for new mother, and 
sharing infant-care responsibilities from 6 p.m. jfo 6 a.m. weekdays and full time on weekends and 
holidays. 
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Selection Criteria 

(for flip chart 1) 



Common need of the learner 
Common interest of the learner 
Mixed or shared (Characteristics 
Time and resource constraints 



- / 



Examples ^ Common Need 



Examples of the comnrion-need basis of training group selection arc: 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



Training Secretaries * 

Not all secretaries need to knowhovy to take shorthand; for example, some might have access to Dictaphone 
equipment. Before undertaking training of any secretarial groups, therefore, the trainer should perform a 
training group analysis that would determine which secretaries need to know shor-thand. Specific groups for 
those who do need to know and those v^ho don't can then be formed. 

Training Managers oS Training Programs 

A training program for training managers might b6 broken doWn into those Who ^locd t61<noWdelivery 
skills and those, such as fnanagers of training programs^iWho do not. 



Counselor Training ^ ^ , 

Counselors function best when using counseling methods with which they 
initial training group analysis should separ^tp the group as a whole into sm 
degree oY comfort with particular mctfTods. 



tre comfortable. Therefore the 
nier units based on a cornrnor^ 
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Self-Test 

■ I- ■ 



HP 

A. Do the following statements include performances? Docs each at least tell what' the learner, will be doing 
when demonstrating achievement of the objective? * * ■ ' 



' ^tates a 
Performanoe^ 

'^YES NO 



1 . Understand the principles of salesmanship. 

2. Be able to write three examples of the logical fallacy of the undistributed middle. 

3. Be able to understand the meaning of Ohm's Law. 
4., Be able to name the bones of the body. 

5. Know the needs for nursing care associated with the stresses iQf life situations and 
with common aspects of illness. ^ 

6. Be able to really unijerstand the plays of Shakespeare. 

7. Be able to identify {circle) objectives that include a statoni^nt of desired 

performance. ^ ** ' 

* , * 

8. Bo^able to recognize that the practical application of democratic ideals 
requires time, adjustment, and continuous effort.^' 

9. Appreciate the ability of others, and perform is anjntelligenl specitator. 
10. Be able to describe the indications for the use|of a pacemaker. ' 



Source: Mager, R.F. Preparing instructional Objutlves (id cd.) (Belmont, Calif.: Fearon Putllshcrs, Inc., 1^75), pp- 124-26, 
128,130. I 
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Self-Test 



B. Road the statements belowt Pl^c^ a checkmark In the appftjpriafb column to indicate^ny char^fctdistic of a 



o useful objective you find In each. 



\ 



U 



UJ 

a. 



5 

2 

8 



o 

Ui 



1 1 . Demonstrate^ a knowledge of the principles of mugnetism. ( 
V2. Be able to write an essay on evolution, 

13. Using any reference materials, J)e able to name correctly every item shown on 
each of 20 blueprints. K 

14. Be able to write a description of the steps involved in making a blueprint, 

15. On the 25-yard range, be abje to draw your service revolver and fire five rpunds 
from the hip within 3 seconds. At 25 yatds all rounds must hit the stand^^d 
silhouette target. 

16/, Be able to know welf thai cardinaTrlyte^f granimar. 

1 /. Given an oral descriptiop oT tlj^T^ents involvcfl in an accident, be able to fill 
out a standard accident reporH | 

t **How to Write Objectives for 
nay be used, as well as any 



18. Be able to write a coherent essay on the subj 
l^aX^ourse in Law Appreciation. ".'Course notes 
i jWrcfcrcnCes. 

\^ Be able to davclop logical approaches in the solution of personnel problems. 

"^^0, WithouJ refe^renco materials, be able to de!icribc three common points of vitJw 
. » " regarding racial ijiferiority or superiority that are not supported by available 
research. 



Handout 1 



How'd You Do? 



7?^e able to ^ntlfy (c/rc^) )obftectlvcs that include a statement of desired 
performance. * 

8. Be able fo recognize that the practical application pf.uemocratic ideals 
requires time, adjustment, and continuous effort. | 

9. Appreciate the ability 4)f others, and perform as an ihtelligent spectator. 
1 0. Be able to^escribe) indications for the use of a pacemaker. 



States a 
Performnce 

YES NO 



1 . Understand the principles of salesmanship, 

2. Be able to ^ritc) three examples of the logical fallacy of the undistributed middle. 

3. Be able to understand the meaning of Ohm's Law. ' 

4. Be able to(name)the bones of the body. , ' ' 

5. Know the needs for nursing care associated with the stresses of life situations and 

with common aspects of illness. . 

> . ^ . 

6. Be able to really understand the plays of Shakespeare. 
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Handoiit 1 
(cqritinued) 



Performances are drcled. 
ConditiQns are underlined. 
Criteria are in italics. 



11. Demonstrate a knowledge of the principles of magnetism, 

12. Be able to(^i^an essay on evolution. 

1 3. Using any reference mf^terlals, be able ic(^^^correctly every Item shown on 
each of 20 blueprints, ^ , " - 

14. Be able to(write)a description of the steps involved In^making a blueprint. 

1 5 . On the 25-ya rd range, b"e ab1(?tb(4S^your servfce rev6lver(a nd fire five round^^ . 
^rom theTi{p) w/^/7/A7 3 seconds. At 25 yards all rounds mUst filt the standard 

silhouette target. , 

16. Be able to know w^// the cardinal rules of grammar. * 

1 7. Given an oral description of the events Involved In an acclt^ent, b6 abk^totWp 
(ou^^a standard accident report. ' • • 

18. Btf able to write a coherent vCssay on the subject "Hpvvjto Write Objectives for 
a CoursQ in Law Appre^:iati6j^/'^ Cow/r^fenoto may be used, as well as any 
references.. * ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ i 

19. ^e able tci^levelop logical approaches ir> the^^sOjufion of personnel problems, 

^20. Withbut r\iference* matec/als, ^e.a b I ^cscr i be) three common points of view ' 
regarding racial inferiority or^superTority that are not supported by available 
research, 1*, 
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Self-Diagnostic Work Sheet ' 



..^ /'^ ' CHARACTERISTICS OF 
, ADULT LEARNERS 


, — 1 — ^ . — p 

THINGS 1 do THAT FULFILL 
THESE CHAp>\aERISTICS 


THINGS'I DO THAT VIOLATE 
THESE CHARACTERISTICS 


# 

1. Self-concept 

• 


* 

; 


ft 


• 1 . - 

2. Accumulated 
Experience 


i 


^" 

> *• 

* V 


* 

3. Readiness to / 
Learn \ 

\ / 




■o, . • 

f 

\ 


' 4» Immediacy of 
' Application 




1 

' 1 



From the monograph "The Loader Looks at the Loarnln« CllmatOT*.' by Malcolm Knowles. Published and copyrighted by Leader- 
ship Resources, Inc., Falls Church, Va. It Is reproduced here by special written permission of the publisher. 
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Discussion Questions 

(for fllpchart 1) 



1 . Cite cxacnples of learning activities that make use df one or more of the 
four principles of adult learning. 

2. What problems might these activities present to the traditional teacher? 
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Methods Categories 



1 . Presentation Methods 
Ledture 

Television Video 
' Debate ^ 
Dialog 
Interview 
Symposium 
Panel 

Demonstration 
Motion Picture, Slides 
Recording, Radio 
Dramatization 
Exhibits 

Annotated Reading Lists 
Programed Ins'truction 
Self-instrgctional Materials 

^ 2. Participation Methods-Large Group 

Question and Answer Period 
Forum 

Listening Teams 
Reaction Panel 

Buzz Groups^ ^ 
Audience Role Play 

3. Participation Methods-Small Group 

Brainstorming 
Case Discussion 
Guided Discussion 
Book-based Discussion 
Problem-solving Discussion ' , 
Creative Thinking 
Fishbowl 



s 



84 



"CrltlcaMncident Process 
Gase Method 
In-basket Exercises 
Games 




T-Groups 

Laboratory Training 
Sensitivity Training - 
Nonverbal Exercises 
Values Clarification Exercises 
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Sample Action Words to Describe 
Expected Learning Outcomes 



'A 



V, 











* 




assodatc 


choose - ^ . 


characterize 


iclcntily 


compare 


classify 


|iiCjlC<llt fcjtf™ 


LUl 1 11 iiJl ' 


glUU(^ 


label 


decide . 


match 


locate 


differentiate 


rank 


name ^ 


rccogni/e 


rate 


reply 


select 


specify 


state 




tabulate 


cite* 






^ cniimep<ft(; 






list 






Affective Domain 






like . 


empathize 




excitect". 


apprcci^itc 




patient 


approve , 




comfortable ' 


interested 




alert 


independent 




sensitive 


confident 


* ^ 


* respec^ ' 






Psychomotor Domain 


■* 




grasp 


assemhie 




lift 


copy 




press 


insert 




pull 


load 




rotate 


remove 




tighten 


rcpl.tcc 




turn 


trace 




twist ^ 


type 


> 

• 



V 



calculate 

compije 

compute 

convert 

define 

delernjine 

diagram 

evaluate 

injerprct 

organize 

plan 



adapt 

^administer- 

analy*ze, 

create 

develop 

diagnose • 

formglate 

synthesize 



+ Ihc words in this ca!«nory ar-c or|?anj/od Into five columns of incronsinK complexity. The words In the firsy 
behaviors rOtjuirlnH rt^^-^l' <>' ''*^c<^; the words hi the last column describe behaviors of a problcm-solvlntr * 



n describe 
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Cognitive Learning Objectivp 



Affective Learning Objective 



/ 



psychomotor Learning ^bjectivc 

V 
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Appropriate Meth^s 



# 



^Cognitive Type of Learning Outcome (4Cnowledge, Understanding) 



PRESENTATION 



V 



Lecture 

Television, Video Tape 

Debate 

Dialog 

Interview 

Symposium 

Panel 

Grpup Interview 

Demonstration 

Colloquy 



Motion Picture 

Slide Film 

Dramatization 

Recording 

Exhibits 

Field Trips 

Reading 

Computer-assisted Instruction 

Kssays 

Exams 



AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION 

Qucstion-and-Answer Period 
Forum 

Listening Teams 
Audience Reaction Panel 
Buzz Groups 
Audience Role playing 
Case Piscussion 
Case Method 




Adapted and reprinted by permission frofn Malcolm Knowlos, Modem Practice of Adu/t f.ducatlon (New York: Assoc 
1970), p. 292. 
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Affective type pf learning outcome (attitudes, values, interests) 



Experience-sharing discussion 

Role playing 

Case method 

Games 

T-Group 

Nonverbal exercises 
Counseling 

Consciousness-raising groups 
Performing arts, dranaatization 
Field^rips 

Values clariflcatioh exercises 
Some presentation techniques 



Psychomotor types of learning outcomes (performing physical skills) 



Skill clinic 
Drill 

Coaching- 
Behavior modification » 
Simulation games < ^ 
Demonstration and* j^ractice^ 
fnternship > V ' 



. ( 
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Training of Trainers-Selected bibliography 



I. DESIGN AND DELIVERY f 

A Bibliography of Research on Group Training. 344 references listed In Pfelffer, J. W., 3.nd Jones, J; E. . 
^ The 1974 Annual Handbook for Group Facilitators. Ssfn Diego, Calif.:' University Associates, p. 1^0. 

American Society for Training and Development. ASTD Professional Development Manual (for traihefs). " 
Madison, Wis.: ASTD, 1974. . ^ * 

Bion, W. R. Experiences In Groups, New York/ Basic Books, 1 959, 
' Bullough, Robert SXriatIng Instructional Materials, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E, Memie Publishing 
Company, 1974. ^ ' y 

Dyei:,.William. yWoc/erA? Theory and Method In Group Training, New York: VanNostrand, Reinhold, 1972. 

Egan, G. Face to Face: The Srfiall-Group Experience and J nter personal Growth. Monterey ,^Calif.: Brooks/ 

^'Cole, 1973. ^ . ^ . . 

Engel, Herbert M. Handbook ofCrptlue Learning Exercises. Houston, Tex.: Gulf Publishing Company, 

1973. . . s # 

Gordon, T. Parent Effectiveness Training, New York : Peter H. Wyden, Inc., 1 971 . 

Hilgard, Ernest R. 'learning Theory and Its Applications," New Teaching Aids for the American Classroom 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1962. ^ 

Johnson, Stuart R., and Johnsdn, Rita B. Developing Individualized Instructional Material. Palo Alto, 
h Calif.: Westinghouse Learning Press; 1970. 

Kemp, Jerrold E. Instructional Design: A Plan for Unit and Coursd^ Development.' QelmorM, Calif.: Fearon 
Publishers, 1971, ' 

'"LaBenne, W. D., and Greene, ^ A, Educational Implications of Self-Concept Theory. Pacific Palisades, 
Calif.: Goodyear Publishing C(impany, Inc., 1969. 

Luft, ). Group Processes: An Introduction to Group Dynamics, Palo Alto, Calif.: National Press, 1963. 

Mager; Robert Goal Analysis, Belmont, Calif.: Fearon Publishers, 1972. 

^_ Preparing Instructional Objectives, Belmont, Calif.: Fearon Publishefs, 1 971 . 

K Mager, Robert F., and Pipe, Peter. Analyzing Performance Prot^lems, or You Really Oughta Wanna, Belmont, 
Calif.: Fearon Publishers, .1970. 

' Miles, Matthew B. Learning to Work In Groups, A Program Guide for educational Leaders, New York: 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 1971 . 

National Drug Abuse Training Center. A Manual for Training Design Validation. Arlington, Virginia: 
National Drug Abuse Training Center, 1974. > . - • * ^ 

^ National Training Laboratory Institute* Reading Book: Laboratories In Human Relations Training, Learn- 
ing Resources. Fairfax, Virginia: National Training Laboratory Insti^tute, 1973. 
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I. DESIGN AND DELIVERY (Continued): ' ' 

Pfeiffer, J. William, and Heslin, R. Instrumentation In Human Relations Training. San Diego, Calif.: Univer- 
' . sity Associates, 1973L . - • , • 

Pfeiffer, J. Willta/ti, and Jpnes, Joiin E. T^ie Annual Handbook for Group Facilitators and A' Handbook of 
iStructured Experiences for Human Relations Training, vol. I-IV. San Diego: Calif.: University Asso- 
^ciates, 1972. • ; . . 

Rice, A. I<. Learning for'Leadershlp. London: Tanslocl< Publications, 1965. 

II. EVALUATION ' " , 

Bloom, B., Hastings, J. T.,.and Madaus, G. Handbook on Formative and Summatlve Evaluation of Student 
^.eorn/n^. New Yorl<:'McGrav/-Hill, 1971. \^ 

Craig, R., and Bittel, L., (eds.) Training and Development Handbook. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967. 

Harless, H. H. Objective Objectives. Falls Ciiurcii, Virginia: Harless Teciinologists, 1972: 

Harless, J. H., and Lineberry, C, S. An Ounce of Analysis. Falls Church, Va.: Harless Technologists, 1972. 

IVIager; R. F. Measuring Instructional Intent. Belmont, Calif.: Fearon Publishers, 1973. 

IVIargolis,' F. Training by Objectives. Combridge: McBer and Company, 1970. 

Popham, J. Criterion-Referenced Measurement. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Educational Technolbgy Publi- 
cations, 1971. 

Thorndike,- R. L., (ed.) Educational Measurement ^d ed.). Washington, D.C.: American QouncTl On 
Education, 1971 . 

Tracey, W. Designing Training and Development Systems. New York: American Management Association, 

^ ^ ^ 1 • / 

Weiss, C. Evaluation Reseqrch, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1972. 

«... ^ ^ 

■■. ' .. . ■ ; 

III. PERIODICALS . , ■ 

Americari Society for Training and Developmen t. Tralnfhg and Development journal. Madison, Wis*. 
Educational Technology Publications. £fl^wco?/ona/ 7ec/7no/<jif/y. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 

IV. CASSETTE MATERIALS . ' 

Chaddock, Paul H. "H(^^ Design a Train-the-Trainer Course^ (cassettc^no. T003). l^#s Angeles Calif • 
Developrnont Digest C<)mpany, 1 973. 

Note: This is orfe pf many tapes on training put (^ut by the American Society for Training af^d Development 
(ASTD). You can send for their latest listing by writing ASTD, P.O. Box 5307. Madison Wis 
.53705. . 

, r • . 

-Mager, Robert \\, and Pipe, Peter. "Criterion-Referenced Instruction." (A 3-weck, 38-module course that 
represents the state of the art in individqalized instruction for designing training programs.) This 
• course may boobtained by writing Mager Associates, Inc., 'l3245 Rhoda Drive, Los Altos Hills, Calif, 
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The Gone of Experience 



ABSTRACT 



u . 

o. 
X 



2r 
S 

c 

CO 

o 



- 'i V 



PEOPLE RECALL 

10% 



CONCRETE 



20% 



30% 



50% 



70% 



Types of Materials 



^ /VerbaiV Bqoks, pamphlets, reprints, teaching machine progranjs/ 
'SymbolsX prggramed text, homemade materials , . " •. 

J. , ^ » Flat maps, chalfboards, sketches, cartoons, 
y Visual Symbols\ diagrams, charts, graphs , 



Photographs, illustrations, filmstrips, 
slides, recordings 



Films, discussion guides 




. Pr^ogr^m guides, video' tapes, 
disicussion guides 



Displays, bulletin boards, posters 



• Itineraries, observation guides 



Apparatus, raw materials, chalkboard 



Plays, scripts, puppetry 



Models^, mool<;ups, objects, specimens 



Work sheets, observation guides, 
manuals • 

— — \i 



Ki^m ^^iSmK^TA^^AudloVhuixi Methods In Teaching, rev. od. (New York: Holt, Rlncharl, and Winston J 946,1 954), p. 00. Rcprlntcd-by permission of Holt, RInohart. 
and Winston. . 
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- ; ) 

LectOre 



.What ■ Ik ■ (^''- . 

A cacefully prepared dral presentation of information presented for the purpose of having others understand 
the information or to motivate or influence thftattitudes of the listeners. 

When ' ' ' \ 

• Factors v^hi^ influence choice of th^ lecture as the teaching method are: " ' ^ 

1 . degree of expertise or knowledge qf ;the instructor in relation to group knowledge. Where is the knowN 
edge? If it is in the group already, the ^rainer should use the group. 

2. thesizeof the learning group-20 or more. 

3. time available—a lecture is qufck. ^ ^ ' ■ 

4. availability of other self-iftstructional materials. * ^ 

5. goals of the training^activities. 

Advantages . ' 

The lecture offers a more-jiirect and controlled flow of information than other methods. It: 

1. conserves time, > 

2. is a persuasive technique, ♦ V ' 

3. presents a system and order for a large volume of facts, 

4. can make effective use of audiovisual aids, and v 

5. can make information available to those who cannot use printed materials.. 

Disadvantages . 
The lecture: 

1. may be dull, ' ' * 

2. lacks group participation, • 

3. requires more lengthy research preparation, 

4. requires speaking ability, and - ' 

5. focuses on the' instructor rather than the learner. ' . 

Components of a Good Lecture 
A good lecture should: ^ 

1. motivate group interest and link the subject matter to the interest, values, and needs of the audience. 

2. be well organized and clear. Learners in the '^audience" role are not used to working very hard on the 
activity. Use orderly sequence, clear tra'nsitions, etc. 

3. be well developed. ' ( 

4. be well presented in terms of physical, vocal, and attitudinal factors. 

i 
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(c6ntinqed) 



How to Prepare * 

1. Analyze the learning group. Start with the learner and assess what he or she knows already^ his or her 
needs and characteristics (age, education, readiness to learn, etc.). 

2. Determine the goal (exact purpose) to be accomplished. Why does the learner n^ed to know, by when, 
how will it be used? 

3. Determine the main points and do necessary research. Lirnit the number to three or four— audiences 
can't handle more than four points. 

4. Organiz:e main points, sjjbp6ints, and materials: Determine sequence*(time, space, logical, topical, easy- 
'to-difficult, interest levql, cauSe-to-effect, problem and solution, etcj) in advance, 

5. Develop and support the points. Several development techniques or methods can be used depending on 
/ the objective. For example: ^ 

to instruct: ■ / 

a. explanation process^ 

b. definition process 

c. classification process ^ ^ 

d. description ' * 

e. narration 

to persuade: ' . 

a. appeal to emotions, feelings . 

b. reasoning process 

' . c. human interest stories 

d. use oi vivid detail ^ 

to illustrate: # " ' 

a. comparisons ^ 

b. statistics and data ' ' * i 

c. quotations '\ . 

d. specificity— actual names, places, happenings, events (wo lose interest in the abstract) ' *• 

e. use of familiar, close-to-home cxamrptcs' ' \ 
• f human interest 

6. Analyze the environment; for example, will a microphone be needed? 
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Sample Outline of a Good LeCtgre 

Lecture topic: , (Title) 

Goal (Purpose): (Sentence or two) 

Nature'of Audience: ^(Paragraph) 

INTRODUCTION 

I, Interesting and arousing opening sentence (gain attention). 

II. ^ Relation of topic to group (establish conimon ground). 

BODY 

I. Statement of purpose and>^ummary of main points. 

II. - Examples. 

III. Ill^ustriltions. 

IV. Full development of subpoints with examples and illustrations. 

CONCLUSION 

I. Summary of points. 

II. Future application ol^is material. 

III. What will'bc covered at next session. 



/ 



Adapted and reprinted by permission from "The Lecture" by Harold P. Zciko in Training and Development Handbook, Robert L. 
Craig and Lester R. Bittet, (eds.), (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967), pp. 141-153. 
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Demonst^^ation 



V 



What 



^ . . ■ ■ ■ • ■ 

A demonstration is a carefully prepared present^tipn that shows how to perform an act or use a proceaurtr. 
It is accompanied'by appropriate ^ohJ^and visual explanations, illustrations, and questions. The basic process 
is show and tell and practice. 



Whei 




nstration to: 



how to perform an act, use a new procedure, or product; 
)romotc confidence that a procedure is feasible for the learnqr to undertake; 
promote interest in learning and use of a procedure; and 
present proijedures that are demonstrable and for which an expert is available. 

Advantages , • " 

The demonstration offers the opportunity for: 

1. -practice under expert guidance; * ^ ' ^ 

2. ' immediate^^orrcction of error; and 

3. more direct experience of learning than oral or written presentation of same material. 

\ 

Limitations ^ 
The demonstration: 

1. rnay be expensive, bulky, and inconvenient; * , ' . ' 

2. should be restricted to a small number of learners (one-to-one would be best); and 

3. suffers when a clumsy demonstration leads t^^uji^y^orable audience reaction. 

Components of a Good Demonstration 

A good demonstration should: 

1 . ^^pr^sent demonstrable procedures; 
. Z. be given by a qualified demonstrator who is accepted by the learners; * 

3. make use of real, not simulated, equipment (Situations may be simulated; for example, an airpi 
pit is real but the situation-flying~is not.); ^ 

4. give each learner a chance to practice; f 

5. have the services of a logistics chairman to vvork alpng with the demonstrator; 

6. include effective safety precautions; and 

7. take place in a comfortable environment; \ \ 

8. have provision for showing evidence 'of^earned skill fo^each learner; and 

9. separate shbwing from telling clearly. 



cock- 



Adiiptod and reprinted by permission from ''Jpralnlng^Alds*' by Louis Goodman In Training and Development 
Robert L. Craig and Lostor R. BIttol, (eds.), (Now York: McGraw-Hill, 1967), pp. 318-320. 
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(cd'i^tlhued) 



I 



• Hdw to Prepare and Present . . » . \ • ' " . / 

1.' Analyze thftlearnmg group, ^ 
" 2. < Determine' the'goaf. /• " ' 

' 3. SelectvpersonneL * ^ ^ . ' ^ 

a. DeiTionrtrator: If. more th2(n one is required^ all pcrSofts shoultji be able to ^ork smoothly; 

b. Commentator: Can be used to explain whiit someone else is'doing;mu$t be as rwqth an expert, 
as the demonstrator;'commentary must noiupstage the demonstration, . * * 

C. Chairman: Handles arrangements, introduces derfipnstrators, concludes the session. Does not 
v. . have to be an expert - * 

'4. Write up a scenario or script. » . ' 

Sample Outline of a GomI Demonstration ^ ^ # 

t '/ Prepare the \vorkers: \ * : ^ 

1. . Pttttficm ateasc. - . ' 

2. State the job to be learrled. 
, 3. Fjnd out what is'already. known about the job. . 

4. ' Get them interested^ln'fearnlngthe job. 

5. Arrange them U) correct position to learrt. 

IL Present the operation: » ' . ^ 

1 . Tell, shoW|»fand idustrate. Illustrate means to embellish the '^showing" with examples, compari 
sons, [pictures, etc.. 

2. 'Take one step at a tirtle-follow rigid sequence. 

3. Stress key points (identify area of difficulty-most tasks have only a 5 percent or 10 percent 
^ area of difficulty). 

4. Summarize, repeat, and question to establish understanding. , . ' * 
III. Practice performance: 

1. Have worker perform the task. 

2. Have worker identify are;^ of difficulty and stress key points, 

3. Make sure worker understands by asking: 
'my do you 

VWhat would happen if 



''What else do you do?" 
''Whatdoyoudonext?" 
4. Repeat where necessary. 

IV. Followup (supervisor's role): 

1 . Put worker on his own. 

2. Designate a helper. 

3. Encourage questions. 

4. Taper off training supervision. 

5. Institute regular supervision. 
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^Structured^Role PlaV> 



What 



Role play is ^directed methoct of buman interaction that involves realistic; behavior in imaginary situations. 
Its purpose is to teach. ' - ^ ^ V 

There are t\yo principal types of role play r * ^ • , 

'1. Spontaneous~a laboratory technique that offers insight into personal behavior, and 
2. Structured— a dramatic instructional process that focuses oh facts and relationships. 

A structured role play may be covert or open. Under open conditions, all information is knov^n to all 
participa|its with no secrets, hidden agenda, or special instructions. Under covert. conditions, certain infor- 
mation is v^ithheld or special instructions are given to the players independently. 4 

Characteristics . . j 
A rokiplay: ^ ' . - 

1. is distinct from acting (performing art), psych6drama (spontaneity of players), and sociodrama 
(directed at the audience); * , 

2. • does not require dramatic ability-don't ham it up; 

3. should clearly illustrate the principles to be taught, not the techniques of illustrating; and 

4. must be under the firm contrdi of the trainer. S 



When 



Role piay should be used when the, goal is in the areas of: 



1. 


human relations problems. 


1. 


leadership trairling. 


3. 


establishing trust climate, 


^ 4.. 


teaching attitudes, 


5. 


consciousness raising. 


6. 


collective bargaining, and 


7. 


problem-solving skills. 


Advantages 





\ 



A good role play: 



.1 



maximizes active role of learner, 



2. gives players and observers the opportunity to learn througfl^observation and feedback, and 

3. offers rapid communication of^ personal valubs and attitudes. 



\ 
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(continued) . 



Disadvantages ' ) * • 

The role play : * i 7 

Is a higK-risj< technique tor the tramer;as players. frequently feel embarrassment, resent **discovery," 

• turn hostility jtoward trainer; • ' , 

2. requires control and precise learning objectives; 

3. is difficult to evaluate for effectiveness; * - • 

4. can erode trainee confidence in trainer; . 

5. causes fear and anxiety In players^ and . . , 

6. technique may obscure the subject matter. 

Componentsof a G^od Role Pl^ ^ 
A good role play has: 

1. precise statements of training objectives,^ 

2. a clearly stated problem area, ^ " ^ ' 

3. thoroughly researched case data, 

4. an antagonist role, 

5. a protagonist role, 

6. ^ preparation time for role players, ^ 

7. prepiaratioh of observers, ^ 

8. controlled enactment, and 

9. structured postenactnxent. ' ^ ^ 



How to Prepare: 



Writeup 



1. Identify a general problem area, 

2. Collect data - facts, typical incidents, etc. 

3. -Determine spticific training goals. ~^ ^ 

4. W/ite thej^se: 

a. dfRription of backgrouncf and setting, ' 

b. description of each player's role, and . , • 

c. observation guides to assist audience in analyzing what you want them to look for. 

5. Prepare a discussion plan to assist in developing key points when the role play is complete. 

Enactment and Discussion n 

1. Describe the problem area. * - 

2. General discussion to allow some personal identification with the problem. 

3. Distribute materials: „ - . • 

a. observer forms, * - ^ 

b. background information, and 

c. *roIe briefs (ahead of time for covert). Establish understanding by asking role player: **What do 

you understand to be the essentials of your role?" 
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4. ^ Enactment of 1 Q-l 5 minutes. Keep the enactment: 

a. 9ontrolleiI', i.e./ap not allow the player to*introduce rtew data; * 

b. strictly tim9d;i ' * 

c. neutral-don/t be a therapist. In open role play switch roles if a challenge \i too dranr/atic» and 
.* make the challenger meet his or heT own challenge. 

5. Discussion: . ' ^ 

a. Problems, ' ■ ^ 

b. Issues raised, ' » 
• c. Relationships, and . • v^- 

d. Alternative strategies. . 



Examples of Role Play Protagonist-Antagonist Titles 

Protagonist 

Board Member 
Counselor 
Fiscal Cffflcer 
Husbanjd 
Wife 

Instructor 

Inten/lewer 

Manager 

Military Officer 

Parent 

Pastor ^55- 

Physician 

Salesperson 

Shop Steward 

Staff Specialist 

Supervisor 



Antagonist 

Stockholder 
Client 

Line Manager 

Wife 

Husband 

Student 

Interviewee 

Supervisol* 

Enlisted Man or Woman 
Child 

Parishioner 
Patient 
Client 
Employee 
Line Manager' 
Employee 



The protagonist is one who carries the burden or responsibility for decisionmaking. He or She has the power or 
authority to act or to reconcil^ji^.^ conflict. The protagonist generally outranks the antagonist and is the trainee to 
whom the issue Is presented, the rple player who is ori the hot seat, or the person who supports or advocates a 
fJositlon when seeking to solve a problem. * 

Desiriible Behavior: 

' . Listens, is openminded, noncritical, nondirective, supportive, focuses on problem, sincere, looks at antagonist. 
Undesirable Behavior: 

Talks excessively, pitches his or her approach to "sell*' own point of view, fails to listen, closeminded, shows 
displeasure, argues, sarcastiOj^inslncere, talks to wall. 

The antagonist Is generStly subordinate to the protagonist and is displeased with some action past or present or 
likely to be taken in the future^lHe or she is someone who is unconvinced and challenges the authority of the 
^protagonist— one who is adversely affected by some action and may be frightened. 

Antagonist Behavior: . 

Normally, the antagonist will, at tffe outset, reveal behaviprs such as: sullen, talks excessively, needles, 
critical or sarcastic, exhibits facial expressions of unhappiness or displeasure, or argues* 
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Brainstorming 



What 



Brainstorttling is a technique whefoby creative thinl<ing tal<es precedence over the practical. The idea is to 
put before the group all ideas possible with ho thought to the'practicality of the ideas. The participants are 
, urged to be as "freev^heeling" and uninhibited as p<»6sible. . ■ 



When 



Brainstorming rnay be used 
1. 



2. 



3. 



•..4,,.. 



to put as many new and novel ideas as possible l^ore the group for evaluative discu^^ion, 
to encourage practical-minded individuals to thihk beyond their day-to-day problems and to thin.k 
quantitatively instead of qualitatively, 

no movb out on a problem v^hen the more conventionaf techniques hav^ failed to come lip with a 
Solution, ,«nd • 
to develop creative thinking. 



Advantages , 

' 1 . Many people are thrilled at the freedohn of expression inherent in brainstorming. 
2. • Solutions to f)reviously insoluble problems can be discovered. 
. 3. All members of the group oan be encouraged to participate. 

Disadvantages 

1. Many individuals have difficulty getting away from practicalities. 

2. Many of the suggestions made may not be worth anything, « 
In the evaluation session it is necessary to criticize the ideas of fellow members. 



Physical Requirements 

1 . A meeting room with a chalkboard or other surface on which the ideas produced can be written 
hurriedly and preserved for the followup discussion period. 

2. A conference table or semicircle arrangement to expedite discussion following the brainstojjmhig. 

Procedure 

1. The chairperson .explains the procedure to be used, and a recorder is selected to list tfie spggosttons. 

2. As ideas are thrown out they are recorded in. public view. 

3. The ideas anj discussed to determine if any hav(3lijractical application to thrc problem at fiand. 
Similar Methods and Techniques 

f 

Brainstorming is different from any oUier group technique, although principles of group discussion and 
buz/, sessions are much in evidence. 

.1 ' \ « 
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Listening Team Assignments 

(for 3 discards) . 



Write out listening team assignments on separate 3x5 cards or slips of paper before session begins. 
Team 1 ^ 

Listen to the presentation on the lecture andl^discuss; What did we hear that was new? Ojd? 

Team 2 ^ . ' * 

Listen to the presentation on the demonstration and discuss: What did we hear that was new? Old? 

Team 3 

Listen to the presentation on the structural role play and discuss: What is the role of the trainer in the 
role play? 

Team 4 . ^ - „ 

Listen to the presentation on creative thinking and discuss: What is the role of the trainer in this technique? 



Hi 
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Se$sion^No, Title: Director/Board Relationships Day: 



"Goals/Objectives: 



' Time Required: 

». * 

Equipment: 



Each participant will attain increased awareness and understanjling of the elements 
and issues associated with organizing and maintaining effectijte/elationships wkh the 
halfway house board of directors tha^ have been'dempnstrated to be successful In 
other half>yay houses. p , 

They will beadle to: ^ 

1. list at least three types of people to include on the ideal board and e;Kplain how they 
can be helpful, and " /^X 

2. name two strategies for dealing with a troublesome board. 
3 hours \ 

Video tape equipment (optional, but strongly recommended) 



1 portapack 

1 VTR tape deck 

1 gionitor 

1 microphone 



Materials: 



1 microphone ^ 

2 cameras 

1 VTR tape deck or 
1 monitor 
1 mixer 

Handout 1 -Director/Board Guidelines 
Handout 2-Case Study: Pathway Residtsnce 
Handout 3-Board/Director Problem Sheet ^ i. 

Handouts 4a-4f-lnstructions fdV Role Players \ 
Hand6ut-5-Guide for Role-Player Observers (place in envelopes with name the nigTfr^ 
before) 

Handout 6 -Group Process Observation Sheet (from session 2) 
Handout7 -Hidden Agendas Information Sheet 



Primary Methods: Group discussion; role playing 



Meeting 
Arrangements: 



In one room, drawing 1 -roundtablc setup; in a second room, drawing 6-discussion 
set up for six people, wittjj^ufficicnt chairs surrounding the circle for the remaining 
participants. Video equipment placed so that each role player can be easily photo- 
graphed, especially when talking. Microphone should be placed to record all speakers 
audibly. ^ 



V 



\ 



V. 



\ 
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(continued) 

Session No. 

4 > ■ 

--'rniiii iii|^iin-ii[-iii^i i„,^„|^^i4B,,-—..--T-p-^ .„,,|,^ — i ' . i ' ■ ■ "i i 

Time Sequence bf Activities 



30 min. A. Introduction 

1. ^ Review purpose of session. 



Materials 



2. Distribute the Director/Board Guidelines. 



Piscuss tile Iterti^ witii contributions from 
the group. ' 



A2. Handout 1 -Director/ 
Board Guidelines 



60 min? B. Role-Playing Exercise 

— (If video equipment is not available, carry out 

exercise as directed.)^ 

1. ' Explain that the next activity is a role- ' ^ 

playing exercise designed to dramatize 
; some of the difficulties that may arise 
on a halfway house board. These back- 
ground materials will set the stage. 

The night bjefore, decide who will play 
each role and put the appropriate instruc- 
tions and role description (handout 4) in 
an envelope bearing the participant's 
name. Choose people whom you think 
will be least self-conscious in a role-playing 
situation. 

2. Distribute handouts 2 and 3^ CascuStudy: 
^ Pathway Residence and Board/Director 

Problem Sheet and allow participants 
-about five minutes to reitl. 

3. Announce that,different participants will 
do diff^trent things in the exercise. ' 
Distribute role-player envelopes to 

^ selected participants and instruct those 

participants to retire to room 2, take a 
Seat in the inner circle of chairs, and read 
their instructions. 



82. Handout 2^Case 
Study; Pathway 
Residence; Handout3~ 
Board/Director 
Probliem Sheet 

83. Handouts 4a-4f->- 
Instructions for Role 
Players 
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Title: Oirectpr/Board Relationships 



Points for Discussion 



— ^ — ^ — — - — ^ 

Introduction ' ' V 

1 . An attive, cooperative "board of directors can be^an indispensable resource io a program 
administrator. This se*ion will focus ^n some of the elements of an effective board and 
som^ of the things an administrator snrould consider in establishing and maintaining a sound 
working relationship with the board. In this exercise, the administrator |s a halfway house 
director, but the concepts are generally applicable. ^ 



3. Under kem 6 of the Director/Board Guidelines you may wish to add these points: 

• Banker — Any bank officer is helpful, but if you are planning to purchase property, 
it maV be especially useful to have a banker from the mortgage department. , 

# Legislator — This person can be particularly helpful in working out problems with 
publii agencies such as licensing bureaus; 

Other agencies to consider for board representation, depending upon the needs of the house, are 
State, county, or municipal employment services; unions; churches; educational institutions; 
Salvation Army; and police department. 

B. Role-Playing Exercise 

There are no discussion points this section. 
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Handout 1 
(cort|tlnue(i) 

Session No, 



Time 



Sequence of Activities 



Mater ipis 



1 



4- Distribute handout 5-~Guide for Role- . 
• Playef Observers to selected particj- 

pants and handout 6-^Group Process 
. Observation Sheet to the rest. Answer 
- questions. 

5. All observers move to room 2 and sit 
In chairs around inner circle. 

6. Inform role players that the other 

If participants are observers. Ask ^hem- 

to introduce themselves as the char- 
acters theyjare playing and b'egin the 
meeting. ■ 

(Video taping starts here. Use intro- - 
ductiohs to check for placement of 
cameras and microphones. Be sure 
cameras can focus without obstruction 
on each role player as he or she talks 
6 and that each voice records audibly.) 

7. After 15 minutes, terminate role 
playing whether jthe play has been com- 
pleted or not. 

8. Ask the group procesf^Bservers to 
report their observations. 

9. Ask role player observers to report their 
observations. 

10. Ask role players to read their roles to 
the groUp in the order they appear on 
the problem sheet. 

25 mirx- C. Hidden Agendas 

1. Distribute the Hidden Agenda Informa- 
tion Sheet, handout 7, and^read the. 
introduction to the group. 

2. Lead a discussion of the role-play 
situation, asking participants to draw 
on their observations either of the 
group process or the role players and 
on reports by the role players of their 
intentions and feelings. See questions 
opposite. , * 



B4. Handout 5— Gujde.for 
Role-Player Observers 
Handout 6— Group 
Process Observation 
Sheet 



CI. Handout 7--Hidden 
Agenda Information 
Sheet 
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(continued) 



nie: Director! Board ke'lationships 



Points for Discussion 



\ 



C. Hidden Agendas 

> ■ 



Aim toward generalizations tliat answer these questions: 

a. How do Fiidden agenda affect tlie group; liow do tliey affect eacli member? 

b. ^ Wliat are som6 indicators tliat hidden agenda are operating? 

c. • Is the recognition of hidden agenda necessary to understand what is going on in the 

group? 
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"Handout 1 
(continued) 

Sessio^Np, 



Time Sequence of A ctivities 



Materials 



15 mm. Coffee Break * 

•■ ■ ' * ^ . 

(During break, rewind tape and set up morfitor 
in room 1 where all participants can see screen.) 

45min. ' D. Video Tape Replay 

1 . Plly through the tape once completely 
without comment, asking participants 
to observe and note the following: 

Examples of group process functions 
(task, mair^pnance) and obstructing 
actions. ^ 

Examples of nonverlj)al behaviors 
that convey feelings that role 
players have reported^ 

2. Play tape again, this time stopping tape 
on signal from either you or participants 
to point out examples of either category 
(a or b above). 

Summary 

Summarize major points. 



a. 



b. 
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(continued) 



Title: i)irecto4ffoarcl. Relationships 



/ 



D. Video Tape Replay ' . . 

If video equipment is not availably, lead a discussion asking for the same examples as listed 
opposite. Less time' will be required if video tape is not used. 




E, Summary 

1. Touch briefly on seven points listed on Hidden Agenda Information Sheet. 

2. Suggest that participants read remaining paragraphs at their leisure. 

3. Cite general implications of this exercise for director/board relationships. 

Human factors are as import^t as organizational ones in the functioning of a board. It is 
important for a director to know each of his or her board members. ^ ^ 



Session 16 
Handout 1 
(contiitued) 



> ' V ■ . '' K ^ " J. ' ■ . . 

Leamirtg Activity Handout l-Direqtor/Board Guidelines . 

1. State laws on organization of nonprofit corporations vary. ■ 

a. Variances can be obtained within states. ' % ■ 

b. State attorney's office will render a decision on ambigu6i)ls or disputed points without charge. • 

*- •' ■ • 

. The history of a, halfway house and the personalities involved will greatly affect a particuljir situation. 

3. If. a4ialfway house is one component of a comprehensive alcoholism program, i:t should have a separate 
board of directors (e.g., mental health boards too medically orl6t^|p|^» 

4. , Model bylaws appear in AHHAP guidelines. ' 

5. Generally, the following recommendation? are made: " I 

a. Term of office averaging 2 to 3 years; 

b. An automatic termination clause be written into bylaws; 

c. Bj»-d members encouraged to attend. >iational meetings such as AHHAP whenever possible; and 

d. A five- to seven-person executive board is best working $ize; maintain an advisory board for public rela 
' lions purposes (prominent citizens, Senators, or Congresspersons) whose members are kept informed 

monthly by mail. " • 

6. The ideal executive board is composed of the following: 

a. banker; 

b. lawyer; .* ' 
c/ legislator (State or city); 

d. pliysician (internal medicine, A70^ psychiatry); « 

c. recovered alcoholic; ^ • 

f. accountant, businessperson, or public relations/mecfia person. ^ 

7. No one from State ^Icoholism program should be on executive board because of possible conflictof interests 
may be on advisory board. 

8. Director may or may not be a member. * 

a. He or she is responsible for implementing policy. ^ 

b. Familiar with day-to-day operation of house, problems, impact of policy changes. 
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Handout 1 
(cqntinued) 



Learning Activity Handout 2-C3se Study: Pathway Residence 



Pathway was founded In 1970 as a nonprofit halfway house program by a cqmrnunity group under the leadership 
of the Blairville Council of Churches, A fund drive raised money to furnish an 18-room house donated anony- 
mously by a wealthy church member, • . 

Pro-am Goals 

. ■ " . 

Pathway was founded **to aid and JsSist alcoholic men who manifest a desire for rehabilitation" and **to provide 

food, shelter/and counseling in order to assist the alcoholic person ir| his recovery." 



Program Description 

Pathway accorfimodates 24 people and averages 20 at any one time. The resident* range in age from 2) to 72. The 
average age is 47. All residents are referred from either legator medical sources. Most of the residents are from the 
lower income level and' qualify for semiskilled or unskilled )obs. Residents pay $30 per week when they are.erfi- 
ployed, and the average length of stay is 9 months. ^ * . 

The program includes' group therapy, A,A., Bibl^ study, and individual counseling (incjuding vocational and 
pastoral). For othfer needs, residents are referred to cooperating agencies.^ ^ 

Staff . - 

The four full-time staff members include the director, resident manager, cook, and assistant cook. Five volunteers ' 
provide clerical help 10 hours a Vy^eek, pastoral counseling, and Bible study; and a psychologist from the near-by 
hospital holds a group medting ohe evening a week. 

Board of ^rectors 

Pathway has a nonvoting advisory board which includes a state legislator, a Congressman, and the quarterback of a 
professional football team. Throughout the year policy decisions are made by the 15-memberi^ard of directors. 
The executive board of six includes the officers of .the board (president, vice president, sqcretary, treasurer), the 
house dirktor, ahd the personnel committee chairman. The other officers, except the president, also chair 
committees. * . ' 

Budget * ^ ' 

Pathway house operates almost entirely on the income from resident fees. Actual incorY\e last year totaled. 
$25,386.1 1 . Donations amounted to $250. 
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■ So$siQn16 , ••„. . , ... --^ . 

Handout 1. 

(continued) • • . . i , 



Learning Aetivity Handout 3-Board/Dlrector Problem Sheet 



Participants ' , " 

t . * 

a. Rev. Marvin Turner -^^preSident; director of piairvillo Council of Churches * . * 

b. Louis Haber -''vice president; lavyy^r and lay loader of Bfairville Methocljst Church • ^ ' 
c* John J. O'Hara, S.j. — secretary; associate pastor of St. Ignatius Church . * 

d. Roberta Stevens - treasurer; vice president of Blairville Savings & TrUst ^ 

^0. Goraldine Stone - chairperson, personnel committee; director of Christian education at the Blairville 
Presbyterian Church* * ^ 

^^ f. jack Simon board member; director of Pathv^ay residence / ' 
Problem ' . - 

A special meeting^of the executive board has been called to consider the matter of locating supplemental funds to 
p^iy for bqilding repair'aod renovation, A recent building inspection uncovered these violations: leaking roof, 
peeling plaster in 13 rooms, inadequate wiring throughout, substandard bathroom fixtures, and a faulty heating 
4ji^/0ne estimate alreacly received for these repairs is $1*6,680. 

The purpose of the meeting is to develop a plan to obtain the funds which will be submitted to the full board for 
approval. Mteyerend Turner, board president, is chairing the meeting. 



. Session 16 
H^ridout 1 
(eont(ni;|ed) 



Learning Activity HandoMt 4a— Instructions for Role Players 



1. Participants should not look at each other's roles. 

2. Eadh person should read hii or her part carefully^nd play the role conscientiously. . , 

3. Put yourself in the role that you are given. 
4/ Partici|5ants should not overact. 

5. Be natural, but emphasise behavior aimed at fulfilling your role*. ' 

6. just before the sossibn begins, introduce yourself to the \yhole group by the name of the role you a^ 
playing. Other role players will do the same. * ^ 

Role Description 

You are Rev. Marvin Turner, president of the board of directors and director of the Blairville Council of Churches. 
You were a member of the founding board and want to preserve the status quo. You also like your position as\ 
presiding officer. ^ . ^ 



Learning Activity Hafidout 4b— Instructions for Role Players 



1 . Participants should not look at each other's roles. 

2. Each person should read his or her part carefully and play, the role conscientiously. 

3. * Put yourself in the role that you arc given. 

4. Participants should not overact. / 

5. Be natural, but emphasize behavior aimed at fulfililng your role. 

6. Just before the session begins, introduce yourself to the whole group by the name of the role you arc play* 
ing. Other role players will do the same. 

Role Description 

You arc Loui$ l labcr, vice president of the board, a lawyer and an influlhlial lay leader in the Blairville Methodist 
Church. It is your view that ''God helps those who help thems(j(ves,'* and therefore you are lukewarm to the^ idea 
of seeking outside help for money. Also you think that the director, jack Simon, should bear the major responsi- 
bility for solving financial p|obloms. 
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Handout l*^ 

(cftntlnucd) ' • •.. J: ^^■.f 



Learning Activity Handout 4c-lnstructions for Role Players 

# • ■ • * / 

I 

# 

1 . Participants should'not look at each other'sTolos. 

2. Each person should read his or her part carefully and play the rdle conscientiously. 

3. Put yourself in the role that you are given. 

4. Participants should hot overact. ' ^ 

5. Be natural, but emphasize behavior ainried at fulfilling your role. 

6. j ust before the session begins, introduce yourself to the whole group by the name of the role you are play- 
ing. Other role players will do the sarrr*. 

Role Description . • ' ^ 

You are johfi ) , O^Hara, S.J secretary of the board and associate pastor of St. Ignatius Church. You are an 
experienced administrator as well as an activist and a strong believer in mobilizing the community to meet a 
crisis. Moreover, it is your opinion that you would be more effective as board president than Reverend Turner. 

Learning Activity Handout 4d— Instructions for f^ole Players 



1 . Participants should not look at each oth'er^s roles. ^ 

2. Each person should read his oiHier part carefully and play the role conscientiously. 

3. Put yourself in the role that you are given. ' , 

4. Participants should not overact. 

5. Be natural, but emphasize behavior aimed at fulfilling your role, 

6. Just befor^^hc session begins, Introduce yourself to the whole group by the name of the role you are play- 
ing. Other role players will do the same. 

Role Description , 

You are Roberta Stevens, treasurer of the board and vice president of the Blairvlllo Savings & Trust. You.have 
recently joined tlie executive board and do not know too much about alcohol problems, but you are extremely 
interested and have gobd management Ideas. Also your experience in business has taught you the valud of system 
atic planning. 
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Session 16 
Handout} 
(continued), 




Learning Activity Handout 4e-lnstructions for Role Players 



1 . Participants shoyld not look at each other's roles» - 

2. Each person should read his or her part carefully and play the rqle conscientiously. 

3. Put yourself in the role that you are given. 

4. Participants shouljd not overact. . ' 

5. Be natural, but emphasize behavior aimed at fulfilling your role. 

6. Just before the session begins, Introduce yourself to the whole group by the name of the role you are play- 
ing. Other role players will do the same. 

Role Description ' ' 

You are'^Seraldine Stone, chatrn/iain^of the personnel committee and director of Christian education of the 
Blairville Presbyterian fchurch. You were a member of the fqunding bo^rd. Your solution to the current funding 
problem is to organize a volunteer committee to make the repairs and do the redecorating. Generally you follow 
the lead of the board president, Reverend Turner. 



Learning Activity Handout 4f— Instructions for Role Players 



1 . Participants should not look at each other's roles. 

2. Each person should read his or her part carefully and play the role cohscientiously. 

3. Put yourself In the role that you are given. 

4. Participants should not overact, 

5. Be.nat^ural, but emphasize behavior aimed at fulfilling your role. 

6. Just before the session begins, introduce yourself to the whole group by the name of the role you are play- 
ing. Other role players will do the same. 

Role Description 

You are Jack Simon, board member and director of Pathway Residence. You assumed that position 2 years ago, 
and through hard work and ingenuity hav/j made substantial improvements in the program. You sec this planning 
effort as the first step toward getting the board to do some long-range planning to moot future needs such as 
salary increases for staff, improvements to meet accreditation standards, etc. 
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Section 16 

((;<|htinMed) , 



Learning Activity Handourt 5— Guide for Role-Player Observers 



1. You Will observe . " . , ..... who is playing the role of 

2. Be sure yi:)u are seated'where you can see this person clearly. ' 

3. In your observation, look for answers to t|ie following questions: 
a. Was his or her participation general/ specific, or lopsided? 



b. What cffecKdid his or her participation have on the group? 



c. Did his or her contributions indicate that he or she was listening to others in the group? 



d. Were his or her contributions centered on solving the group's problems or were they directed by personal 
needs, aspirations, attitudes, and values? 
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Group Process Observation Sheet 



What group functions did Vou notice? 

(check categories tj)at apply, as often as you notice them) 

Ta$k functions 

, — . Initiating ^ 



Information or opinion 
seeking 

Information jpr opinion 
giving 

Clarifying or elaborating 



Maintenance functions 
— ^ Encouraging 



Harmonising 
^Compromising 
Gatekeeping 
Standard setting 



What actions were present which obstructed group effectiveness? 
(check as many times as it is noticed) 



Blocking 

Recognition seeking 
.Dominating 
Avoiding 



What characteristics of effective grpups did you notice? 
(check as many as apply to the group you observed) , 



Participation evenly 
divided 



Participation contributed 
to the work of the group 

Organization appropriate to 
the task * 

Constructive atmosphere 



'Open communication of 
ideas and feelings 

Decisions made by consensus on 
important points 

Intended results accomplished 



Comments: 



/ 
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Section 16 . 
(continud) 



Learning Activity Handout 7--Hidden Agenda Information Slieet 



. 

Introduction 

The purpose of this skill vJSi to demonstrate that * 'what went on underne^/h the table'' interfered in a rather 
dramatic fashion with wha^was going on^above. In other words, the participants' needs, which influence thetr 
aspirations, attitudes, and values, affect the way they react to the surface task. 



What to do About Hidden Agenda 

y Remember that the group is continuously working on two levels at once: the surface le^el and the hidden 
agenda level. Consequently, the group may not move as fast on the surface as the participants might 
expect, 

2. Look for t^»e hidden agenda that are prescJnt. Recognition is a first step in a diagnosis of group difficulty. 

3. Sometimes a participant can make it easier for a group to bring its hidden agenda to the surface. The 
participant may say,, for example, "I wonder if we have said all that we feel about the issue. Maybe wd 
should take time to go around the table so that any further thoughts can be opened up." 

4. Some hidden agenda can be presented and talked about and should then become easier to handle. But 

many hiddefi agenda would hurt the group more if they were talked'about openly. Group participants need 

to be sensitive to the possible dangers and should try to recognize what a group can and cannot face at a 

given point. • ' 

— . 

5. Do not scold of pressure the group when hidden agenda are recognized. They are present and legitimate and 
must be worked on in much the same manner as the surface task. At different times, hidden agenda should 
be given different amounts of attention, depending upon their influence on the surface task and the nature 
of the group and its participants. 

6. ' Help the group find methods of solving hidden agendas as they would handle surface agenda. Although the 

techniques may vary, problem-solving methods are needed for handling hidden agenda. 

7. ' Spend some time evaluating progress in the group's handling of hidden agenda. Each experience should 

indicate better ways of handling agenda more openly. As groups mature, hidden agenda are reduced. 
Evalgation sessions in the last 1 5 minutes of a meeting can profit a group immensely. 

In our discussion of the previous cxerc^ise we h^^ve seen that an individual's behavior in a group situation is neither 
random nor accidental. People behave according to personal motivation-what we might call needs. Those needs 
may be social or emotional. They may be expliq^ in the group or hidden as in the skill exercise. They may be 
known to the individual or unknown to him or her. 

If a person's behavior is not random or haphazard but rather is need-determined, then the very act of joining a 
group must be the expression of personal needs. ' 
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Session 16. 
HandOMtl 
(contlnMed) 



We all have needs. They caa tak? different forms and can be satisfied in different ways. According to psychologist 
Abraham Maslow, the sum total of an jndividuars needs is arranged in a hierarchy, with physical needs apd the 
need for security at the base of the order. Physical needs (e.g»,.food, shelter, Warmth) are those which must be 
satisfied in order to maintain life. Needs for security must be fulfilled if the organism is:4o fl!hction within his 
environment. For example, if the individual is not to be overwhelmed by feelings of anxiety, there must be a 
degree of stability and consistency within the environment. 

When the basic survival needs are met and when there is contact with society, other needs may press for satis*- 
faction, these are the social, ego, and self-fulfillment needs which can be optimally satisfied In a group situation. 
§Qcial needs become evident as individuals seek acceptance from others. With the fulfillment of social needs, ego 
needs press for satisfaction. And it is only as the individuals find answers to the mystery of their own unique 
identity that they c^h then begin to be all that they are capable of being. 

Group participation Jhen, is motivated primarily by certain needs for which individu^als seek fglfillnjent, ex- 
pression, and satisfaction. People join groups, therefore, in search of something-seething personal and impor- 
tant for th^r own senses of well-being and comfort. While individuals share certain common hgman needs, the 
fulfillment of these needs is sought in unique ways. The individual's needs for feelings of belonging^ acceptance, 
recognition, self-worth, self-expression, and productivity are evident among those> needs that motivate desires for 
group life. 

While individuals become group participants because'they have certain needs for which they seek either ex- 
pression or fulfillment, and while these needs are personal and subjective, they are not necessarily "selfish." 
It is both **normar' and "natural*' for the individual to bring to the group desires for the satisfaction of personal 
needs. What we are concerned with is not whether these needs should be satisfied, but rather with the conse- 
quences of their expression for others and for the group as a whole. What we want to question is whether the 
fulfillment of one individual's need blocks other individuals and the group from achieving their goals. If this is. 
In fact, found to be the case, we will then want to help the individual to express hispr her needs in ways which 
are helpful for and congruent with the needs of the other group participants and with the goals of the group. 
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Content Choice 

(for flip chart 1 ) 

IS . 

"Participants will be able to recognize an alcoi\oric person in a clinical setting." 

''Participant^|will be able to develop complete sociograms on alcoholic 
V clients." 

|"Partlcipants will be able to transport alcoholic clients by ambulance from 
||VIain Street to Smith County Hospital in no more thart 7 minutes.'' 



vs. 
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Content Validation Guide 



WHO IS THE EXPERT? 



Am I the expert? 



Are the trainees the 
experts? 



Are fithis, tapes, or 
articles the experts? 



Is someone else the 
expert? 



Do I know the content? 
Can I learii the content? 



Do they already have the informa- 
tion they need? 

How do they need to look at it 
differently? k . 



Can I find the information I 
want in these media? 

Are they the most effective ■^Yays 
of transmitting the fcontent? 



Can someohe else tell me and my 
trainees what we need to know? 



Evaluation Guide 

' " ■ ' • • * • 

i^. •■ 

• <». . . • 

(100Point!i) - , Organization Need Analysis 

25 States wliat the agency is organized to do. . 
^25 . States how the agency will l<now when it has Achieved its goals. 
.25 States what tasks and jobs are required to achieve the goals, 

25 States how necessary is target job (skill area) for achieving the goals. 

(100 Points) job Analysis 

50 ^ Contains a detailed list of behavioral taslcs which are necessary and essential for the job to 

< fulfill its function. " . ^ 

50 Contains a described minimunn level of performance for each task. \ 

(100 Points) Performance Analysis * » ' \ 

25 Contains a questionnaire to determine level of competency. \ 

25 Contains ^n interview plan; i,e,, key interview questions and a schedule of^interviews (both 

individual and group). \ 

25 Contains a diagnostic test. • \ 

25 Contains a list and description of skill deficiencies. \ 

(200 Points) Training Group Analysis \ 

25 States common learning Heed in knowledge area. - . ^ ^ 

25 States common learning need in skill area. \ 

\ 

25 ' States common learning need in attitude area, \ * 

25 Despribes a process for determining each trainee's readiness to learn, 

25 ' States* rationale for hetejjogeneous, homogeneous mix of personal resofirccs and Jrait^. 

25 • Contains a profile of the social, cultural, personal characteristics of the group. \ 

25 Lists' selection criteria. \ 

25 Contains a plan for applying selection criteria. 

I 

A' 
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session 18^ 
(contlniied) 



Learn ingt^Outcomds 

Goals for the 2-(lay training event are cl^rly stated; i,e», they describe In. broad terms what 
the tr^ilnees should be able to do after the event has concluded, 

Objec{lves for the 2-day event, as a whole, are'included and can be related to specific learn- 
Ing activities. 

Each learning activity contains^one or more clearly stated objectives which describe an 
observable behavior. 

In addition to observable behavior each objertlve clearly describes an accepted standard of 
isichievement. , 

\n addition to obseryable behavior and accepted standard of achievement, each objective 
clearly describes the conditions under which the observable behavior is to take place. 

i , 

Curriculum Building Rating Sheet 

Contains a visuaf representation of the content flow and sequence of learning activities. 

Contains an hour-by-hour schedule detailing start and finish times, breaks, etc. 

Contains an outline for each learning activity to J?e used in the 2-day event. 

Contains a variety of learning methods and techniques. ^ 

Selection of specific learning activities are clearly appropriate for achieving the stated 
bbjectlves. 

T*aken as a whole, the selection and sequencing of. the learning activities fulfill the trainee's ' 
need to be self-directed, 

ti 

The learning activities are designed to accommodate the problem-centered interest^of adult 
learners. v . , 

Each learning activity provides the trainees with an occasion to top their personal 6xperi- 
ences in relating the subject matter. ' ^ ^ ' ' . 

Specifically states the role of each facilitator and resource person to be used. 

Contains a list of logistical arrangements that must be parried out in advance of the training 
event. 
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One learning activity contains the l^^lQWingit^^ 

» 1 , Statement 6f goals and ot)joct:lV6s for (this specific activity, ^ . V 

2. ^ Clear statement of linkage with the previous activity* § 

. An activity to test the trainee^s understanding of the goals of thq exercise. 

\ Veriftcatipn of content; validity; i.e*^ an identification of the ekpert source foe content 
or a justification for the use of expert resources, i " \ ^ 

5/ Cogifortable variety of techniques. 

6. Major points sunimary for all lecture content. ^ ' 

i 7- Adequate time required for each sictivity. 
8, Detailed listing of newsprint illustrations. 
.9. Listofmnjor discussion points. 

10. ' Written statement for all group tasks. 

11. A review activity and concluding remarks. 

12. Listof equipment required for presentation. 

13. Copies of all materials to be distributed. 

14. Identification, of primarycmethods to be used. 

15. Description of room arrangements. 

Evaluation . J . 

sConfains a statement of goals for evaluating the total training event. 
Contains copies of evaluation instruments. 

lb 

Identifies a monitor/evaJuator arid describes the role. ^ 

Contains a distribution plan for the report of the evaluation. 

Identifies foilowup activities needed to support newi^earned skills. 

Evidence of feedback and two-way communication designed into each learnin^i^efivlty. 

Evidence of continual comparison of training objectives to organization goals. 



/ 



Share an especially good example of organization need analysis and of Job and performance analysis. 

... ' \ ^ 

0 

Resource Group 2: " ' 

Share an especially good example of training group analysis and of a statemer>t of learning outcomes. / 4^ 

Resource Group 3: y 

Share an especially good exampks of curriculum building. 



Delivery Task Options 



i, Orgai^atioh 

A. Individual 



I 



' Note; If all participants choose Individual presentations^ two audlepce/revlew groups will be 

* fornied. " ^ ---^ 

B. Group , 

^ Note: Groups limited to three persons. 

[I ' Content 

A. Deliver a 2Q^mlnute segment of an exercise written up In the design task. 

For example: demonstrate one objective or one activity. 

B. Demonstrate a particular technique. ^ 

For example: process a role play or ' 

improve a particular presentation skill. 

III. Factors ^ ^ 

A. A 20-minute group feedback session must be planned to follow each presentation. This session must 
^ be structured and havb its goals established. , ' . ^ 

, B. Each presenter mult^eloci advance a team of two special evaluators for In-depth feedback ^nd 
assistance in critique of the videotape. 

C. All presentations will be video taped and viewing time scheduled. . 

D. Four and one-half hours of preparation time ^111 bo available during scheduled training hours. 




Pre^ent^on Evaluation Form 



TRAINER 



1 



Rate the trainer's overall performance with regard to the following characteristics on a scale of 



1 = Poor, 



2 « Below Average, 



'1^5, where: 

i ■ • 

3 « Average, 4 « Above Average, 5 « Excellent 



A. Preparedhess, How prepared do you think the facilitator 
' was to conduct this session? 

ft. Personal delivery style. How well was the facilitator able 
to communicate this information to your group? ^ 

• (1) Vocabulary 

(2) Clarity of expression 

(3) Pacing, pausing, emphasis 

(4) Voice prbjcction 

is) Gesturing i 

(6) Logical development ' ' ' ( 

(7) Adequacy of illustration examples 

(8) Appropriateness of hump^ . 

(9) Pronunciation 

(10) Enunciation 

(11) Enthusiasm 

C. Group skills. How ^cll was the facilitator able to lead ' 
the group and moderate the discussion? 

(1 ) Son^tivity /perception of group dynamics. ^ 
How well did the facilitator sense and 
respond to group needs and reactions? 

(2) Nonjudgmental attitude 

(3) Participation encouragement 

(4) Appropriate interventions 

(5) Keeping group ontrack, on topic, moving 
along 

(6) Initiation and summarization of (iiscussion 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2,. 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
'3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



4 

4 

4 

4 
4 



r, 



(coiitlnM«<i) 



.0. p9ychotogt(ml learning climate. 

(1) Hoit Role* How wall did the f?icll(tator 
•mal<e people feel welcohie and comfortable? • 

(2) ^ Trust Level. Wa$ the degree of trust appropriate . 
. to learners' goals and objectives? 

(3) Session Control. Hov^ v^ell v^as the facilitator 
able to stay On top of v\^hat NVas happening? 



2 

2 ^ 
2 



LEARNER j 

Rate the group reaction with regard to the following chara^erlstlcs on a scale of 1-5, where: 



1 = Poor, / 2 = Belo\^|^A)^age> 



3 = Average, 

A. Receptivity to content 

B. Receptivity to method 

C Receptivity to facilitator ^ 

D. Participation in group methodology/ group 
interaction 

E. Responsiveness to facilitator directions 

F. Overall group reaction 

G. Did the group appear to be overly dominated by: 



4 == Above Average, 

1 2 



facilitator 

a few participants 



one participant 
none of these 



2 

2 

2 
2 

2 



5 = 
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METHODOLOGY ^ 

Rate the session methodology Itself with regard to the following characteristics on a sciAe of 1 •^S, where : 
1 « Poor, 2 ^ Bfelow Average, 3 = Average, 4 ^ Above Average^ 5 - Excellent 

A. Approprlateness toeontent.How well do you think ^ .^ -^r^ * 

the methpd(s) (group discussion, games, role plays, ^ ' ] 

etc.) used In this session helpedfthe group to ' 

understand the content? ' 1.2.3,4 5 

Appropriateness for group. How well do you think 
thf methods used in this session matched the 

capability and interest of the group? 1 2 3 4 5 

C Feasibility for facilitator* How well do you think 

the methods used in this session matched the • . * 

capability of the facilitator? 12.34 5 

D. General group Interest. RcgarcHess of how well the 

methods were ca>;ried out, how would you rate the . 
methods used in this session in capturing the 

interest of tht group? ^ 1 2 3 4 5 

E. Content validation. Was the validity of the content 

established by the trainer? ' 1 2 3 4 5 

F. Media, (visuals, movies, slide-tapes, handouts, etc.): 

(1) Appropriateness to content \^ 2 3 4 5 

(2) Appropriateness for group 1 2 3 4 5 

(3) General group interest ^ • \j ^ 2 3.4 5 

(4) . Facilitator pomfort with equipment . '1,2 3 4 5 

ENVIRONMENT , ^ 

Rate the environment In which the session was held on the following characteristics on a scale of 1-5, where; 



1 = 


Poor, 2 = Below Average, 


3 = Average, 


4 <= Above Average» 




5 = Excellent 




A. 


Advance preparation 


At 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


B. 


Room temperature 




1 


2 


3 <- 


4 


5 


C. 


Room size 




^ 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


D. 


Furnitgrc^rrangcmcnt 


( 




2 


3 




5 


E. 


General physical comfort 






2 


3 


4 


' 5 


F. 


Materials ' 


t 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


G. 


Lighting 




1. 


2 


3 


^•4 


5 
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(htfiipcfimi) 

' ' ( ' 

TI^AINER 

a) Two content sessions: 

1. Feedback I and II 

2. Small group skills 

b) Delivery Laboratory ^ 

1 . Technical skills of delivery 

2. Technical skills of monitoHng 

ENVIRONMENT 

a) Two content sessions: 

1. Physical learning climate 

2. Psychological learning climate 

b) Delivery Laboratc^ry: 

1 . Technical skills of staging ^ 
2» Relationship of method to training room 



1 
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NCAE Conference Form 1 



^es$ion21 
Handout 1 



4 



Conference 






Number: 










— 7^ 



Group: , 
Address: 



Name of Conta<?t: 

Tel. No.: ( ) 




Number of Participants: 
Conference Dates: Start 



Numberof Meeting Rooms Neededv _ 
/ / End / / 



WRITE ALL ADDITIONAL DETAILED INFORMATION ON REVERSE SIDI 



DATE(S); 


Month 


Day Year 


TIME: 




,Dayl 


/ 


/ 


From: • 


To: 


Day 2 


/ 


/ 


From: 


To: 


bay 3 


/ 


. / 


From: 


To: 


Day 4 


/ 


/ 


From: 


Jo: 


Day 5 


7 


/ • 


Fr'om: 


To: 



Number of 
Rooms Needed 



HOTEL NEEDS; 



(Please submit p^ticipant name and^ddress list and individual arrival ar|d departure inforrriation as soon 
;iv;iil;)blR/\ ^ V 



as 



available.) 
Number of single rooms 

-Arrival date: - 



Departure date: 



Double rooms: 
Time: ■■■■ 
Time: • . ^. 



TRANSPORTATION NEEDS: 
(Additional derails on back.) 



f4 



rom 



lo 



Date 



Tlme(s) 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



No, of 
passengers 



Station 
Wagon 



Bus 




»i^il|,MJ5«^l!lli|JlM,lJl|^. 



MEIItiNG ROOM MEEDS: 



(Additional detai^nbj^ck.) 
Room 



DAY1. 101 
, 102 

103 
104 

Other: 

DAY 2. 101 
106 
103 
104 

Other: 

DAY 3. '101 

X02 
1.03 
104 

Other: 

DAY 4. 101 
•102 

103 
104 

Other:. 

Dk/ 5I. 101 
102 
103 
104 

Other: 



No. of 
Occupants 



Time 



type pf Furniture 
Setup. 
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'^^f'Audiovisuat 
. Equipment 















































— ^ 
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•;v::;.:v;L';:r;'':'y-;; 



Ill will pii M l J 



(icontinued)^ 



EQUIPMENT NEEDS: 



Item 



1 « Chalkboard 

2» Flipchart easel and pad ' 

3. Note R^ds, pens, or pencils 

4. 35-mm slide projec^r 
5- Opaque projector 

6. Overhead projector 

7. TV camera ( ) 

8. Video tape recorder 

9. 16-mm film projector 

10. Audia tape recorder 

1 1 . Microphone 

12. P.A. system 

13. Other: , , . . . 

14. Other: ^. 

15. Otjier: _ 



Number 
Needed 



In Room(s) ^ ♦ 



^*»V Equipment Operator 

Needed in Rdom(s) 
(write In room nMmb9r($) 



FOOD NEEDS: 

(Please attach detalJed Schedules and information as to menu preferences and types of service.) 

BE SURE TO INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION: 

1> Date ^ 
2. Time (and duration) 
^, Location 

4. Number of participants , 

5/ Type of function (cof^^ break, luncheon, buffet, dinner, cocktails, etc.) 

6, Menu preferences (hot, cold, kinds of foods, menu) 

7. Kind of service (buffet, table service, bar, etc.) ^ 
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CONFERiENCEPERSONNEt NEEDS: "\ ■ . , 

Oate(s) ' Tlme(s) 

Receptionist: ^ ^ ^ — ,. '" . ... . 

Other: I " : .. : — 

i' 
'J 

Other: . „■ • . ■ . 

(ONLY APf»LICABLE llo NCAE^SPONSORED CONFERENCES] 

FINANCIAL NEEDS (ESTIMATED): 
PER DIEM 

1. PartirJpant/Traitififi pftr Hiem $ /day ' 
' Number of days per diem ^ 

T0tal anticipated per diem $ /Participant/Trainee 

2. Conferee per diem $ . — r /day 

Number of days per diem ^ 

Total anticipated per diem $ — /Conferee 

3. Consultant/Trainer per diem $ /day 

Numlfbr of days per diem , 

Total anticipated per diem $ /Consultant/Trainer 
HONORARIUM/FEE 

1. Conferee honorarium $ ^ /day ^ 

Total anticipated honorarium $ ./Conferee, 

2. Consultarlt/Tralrtcr foe $ /day 

Total anticipated fee $ /Consultant/Trainer ' 

FINANCIAL VOUCHERING EXPLANATION TO CONFERENCE 

Date and time for financial vouchering explanation and completion of forms during conference: 



Date Tim(^ 

136 
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NCAE Conference Form 2 
CONFERENCE tASk ANALYSIS 

L Determine Conference Dates- 

I I. Mall Logistics Packets 

III. Hotel and Airline Reservations * 

^ IV. Inventory . 

V. Conference Pacl<ets 

VI. Plan Check and Review 

VIL Site Preparation/Food and Meal Functions 

VIII. Financial ^ 

IX. Conference SupportK^ 

X. Postconference 

I . Deternilne Conference Dates and Number of Participants 

A. Receive conference facilities request form 

B. Discuss conference facilities request form wUh conference manage 

• General meeting room needs 

^ K General hotel needs ' ^ " 

• General food needs > 

• General trimsportation needs ^ * 

C. Reserve conference space \ ■ .. 
b. Reserve hotel rooms 

E, Review invitation letter 

II. Mail Logistics Packets 

'^''a. Draft logistics packet ^ 

• Letter • 

• Logistics information 

• Lodging/travel form and envcloi^ 

• Itemized expense statement instructions 

• Marriott Hotel brochure 

B, Conference manager's review and approval. ^ 

C Type labels 

D. Type final copy. 

E. Xerox packets 

F. Stuff and niall packets » 

i ■ ' 
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(continued) 



■a:. 



ill. HoteUnd Atrfine Reservations 
' A. ^ Record and file lodging/travel forms 

B. Make *flnal hotel/alrllne reservations 

C. Mall travetlnformatlon to participants *^ 

D. Acknowledge changes 

IV^ Inventory Conference Supplies 

\. . # 'Carrying cases J 

• Notepads 

• Pens 

• Binders 

Small ' — ^ 

Medium , ' ^ 

Large 

• "WhereltlsAt.i" 

• Visitors' Bureau brochures 

• Namebadgc;s 

Holders 

Inserts ^ v - ■ t 

• Dymo label tape (brown), 

• Diplomas and. folders " 

• Index^tabs (fof binders) 

• Three-hole lined paper/ 

• Three-hole Xerox paper 

• Large mailing envelopes (for logistics packets) 

• Masking tape 
t Markers 

• Easel pads 



• Chalk 

• Napkins 

Cocktill ■ ^; 
Dinner 
.-^'^ Plates 

Dinner 
Snack 
Bowls 
•^ Glasses 

Sherry (5 oz.) 
Drink (6 or 7 oz.) 
Water (8 oz.) 

• Coffee 

• Sugar 

• Crfeam 

• Tea 

• Cocoa ' 



• ^Stirrers 

• Soda 

• Liquor 

• Juices 
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Conference Packets 



A. 



Prepare labels (2) by participant name 



V 

Prepare name badges for participants and %mf 
Prepare table nameplat(*5 for participants and staff 
Attach labels to -carrying cases and binders 



V 



B. 



C. 



0. 



E. Stuff packets * 

• Pad 

: Pen .> 

• "Where It's At...'' 

• Etc. ' . 

F. Deliver to administplve assistant in charge of conference 
Plan, Check, and Review 

^ A. Generic work program and facilities request form 
B. Generic work program and facilities request form - 
C Generic Work program and. facilities request form 



D. Generic work program and facilities request form 

Site Preparation/Food and Meal Functions « 

A. Detailed followup discussion to I.B above 

• Specific meeting room and furniture needs 

• Specific equipment needs (incladcs receptionist's typewriter) 

• Specific meal and fpod needs 

• Specific personnel needs (conference receptionist, additional driver/assist(s) ) 

• Specific transportation needs 

B. Develop work plan for period of conference for assistant(s) 

C. Arrange for off-hour air-conditioning and building access 



D. Arrange meeting rooms 



• See Conference chec 




• Cpnferencc manager's review and approval 



E. Fill equipment nceds^ 



• Requisition or rental 





Fv Arranige food/meal needs \ ^ , 

• Hpapltallty suite (see conference checkl^ f 
f Dojauts/snacks | 

• In-house meal functions (see conference checklist) 

• Arrange menu with conference manager 

• Arrange with caterer 

• Restaurant meals 

ft 

Arrange with restaurant 
Arrange menu with conference manager 
Prepare custom menu 
Arrange for payment 
* ^' 0. Menu to restaurant 

G. Arrange for Additional Pftfsonnei 
^ Receptionist 
^ Phone lists 
ir,^ Receptionist instructions 
Driver/ Assistant 

* H. Arrange for local participant transportation 

Hotel/NCAE/Hotel " , ^ 
/ • NCAE/Restaurant/Hotef 

• Ett. . ' '■ 

4 

VIII. Financial * 

A. Estimate and request advance to cover conference's incidental cost 

B. ' Prepare itemized expense statement for each participant and cortsultant trai 

C. Process participants' itemized expense statements 



\ 



D. Disburse expense checks to participants ^ 

r 



E. Sub^st^^tiate cash advance with receipts 



F. . Review and approve restaurant, hotel, and transportation bills 



'"^b, ■■>>' "•v>'^''v/^-K^-; 



IX. conference $Mp|H»rt ^ 

A. Coordinate a8slstant(s)'fc<?jlvltles > 

B. Hospitality suite (see conference checklist) 

a ■ ■ ' 

C' Meeting rooms (see conference checklist) 
p. Meal functions (see conference checklist) 

E. Lodging and transportation changes 

F. Local trarisporj^atlpn 

G. Dally feedback and coordination 

H. General support 
X; Postconf<^rence 

A. Get feedback fro^ conference manager 
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I. MEETING ROdMS 

I, FurnUuro arrar\^emont (sufficient table spate, seating, neathjisi) 

' 2. Ashtrays |blean and sufficient hurn^^^ ||^ 
3: Ice wat^r/pltchers;and glasses (suf^fci^ ' 

4. Pads and penclli (If requosted-l.n place and pencils sharpened) , ^ V. 

5. Audiovisual equlpn^eht (If requested) 

A. Projection equipment (with power cables connected, stands, ready for use) . 

B. Recording oqMipment (audio and/or vldeo^ power cables connected, fresh tape, takeup reels, micrp 
phones, camerj(5r?tc.) ^ ^ 

C. Amplifying equipment (m|ke(s) on table,^ floor, lavaller, etc.) * 

I> Chalkboard(s) and/or cascl(s) w/fresh 'pads 
}i ' ' ' ■ 

E» Chalk, erasers. Magic Markers, pointer 

F. Podium ^ * 

^6. Namopiatos in place (if requested) 

7. Name badges in place (if requested) ' • 

8. Trainee packets and/or materials in place (if requested) ' . ^ ' 

9. Coffee and/or food (if requested-tca, cocoa, sugar, cream, stirrers, cups) 
10. Lights and ventilation (check for blown-out bulbs) 

I I . General neatness of room and exactness ofsplacemont of materials, equipment, and supplies 
IMMEDIATE (WITHIN REASON) POSTMEETING CLEANUP 

II MEAL FUNCTIONS 

1. Time (anticipate and check^delivcry time) 

2. Dining furniture (sufficient number and placement) 

3. Buffet furniture (not blocking traffic) ' 

4. Basic food/menu (check delivery-salt, pepper, butter, cream, sugar, serving utensils, etc.) 

5. Additional food ' 

A. Soft drinks, • C. Ice 

B. Milk D. Water 

6. Supplies (when needed) >. . 

A. Napkins . E. Glasses 

B. Plates F. Tablecloths 
4 Utensils / G. Ashtrays 

0. Cups ' 
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7. ''Leftover'* containers and alunuWum foil 

8. Trash contai^ners (logisti^alK^ut inconspicuously pl<(ced) 

9. Lights and veVitilation 
10. General neatnWs of room and exactness; of piacement of food, plates, utensils, etc. 
IMMEDIATE (WITHIN REASON) POSTMEETING CLEANUP 

' 153 



V 



(continued) 



ilOSPITALITY SUITE 



1, DHnk$ 






A, Sherry ^ 


J, 


Club soda 


B. Dubonnet 


^ K. 


Ginger ale 


C. Dry Vermouth 


L. 


Seven-up * 


D. Scotch 


M. 


Cola 


E. Bourbon 


N. 


OrangO' juice (smaller cans) 


• F. Vodka 


0. 


Tomato juice (smaller cans) 


Gin 


P. 


Apple Juice (small) 


H. Seagram's Seven 


0. 


Punch or fruit drink (quality) 


L Tonic water (quinine) 






2. Supplies 






A. Plates 


F. 


Serving utcQsils (if needed) 


B, Napkins 


G. 


Can opener 


C. Glasses ^ , 


Hi. 


Corkscrew 


' D. Utensils 


1. 


Bottle opener 


E. Knives 







i * * ■• 



3: Snacks (asTeqijosted) (sufficient) 

4. ^Ip^dlvidual invitations at hotel registration desk by 12 m. (2 p.m. latest-^with correct room number and 
time) 

5. Check announcement posted on lobby directory for correct room number and time' 

6. Room Arranged by 3:30 p.m. 

7. Room cleared as soon as possible or by 1 1 :00 a.m. following day 
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( / A Physical Learning Climate Ghecklist 



. . . V'. • 



* 'v ' 



Space ; 
Lighting . , 

,i^coustics/Out$ldp Noise 
Decor ^ '"^ 

Temperature 
Ventilation 

Seating . ^. Comfort/Position 

Seating Arrangcments/Grouplng/Mobillty/Rest(Ji;hange 

Refreshment 



V 



Ashtrays 



Restrooms 
Audiovisual aids 
Coatracks 
Parking 

if 

Traffic Directions 
Name Tags or Cards 
. Records/Addresses, etc. 



/ 



\ 



A 



/ 
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Setting a Learning jtlimate 



In addition to the physM environmijht In whjgh popple learn there Js also a psychological envirohnient that 
affects the fVeedonf) and openness individuals feel toward the leatming. This is called the psychological learning ^ 
climate and i^ one of the most Important aspects of a training pfogram, So.ttlng the psychological learning climate 
Is a tricky business for a variety of reasons: ■ ^ ^ y , • 

• The beginning of training is the tinie people ar§ niostlik(?!y^^^ 
trainer, the training process, and the other tral^es. 

• Setting a learning climate requires great awareness'^and flexibility oh the part of the trainer, who must / 

asjiess where the group is and respond to Its Issues a$ they beconne evident. 

. ^ ■ *^ 

• The process of setting the climate often enrjtalls what many trainees most resist and least admit-the 

nedd to break down the distance-making mechanisms, defenses, and masks between themselves and 
others. • " 

• Setting the learning climate also entaiU what many trainers find most difficult-the need to stay patient 
and noncontrolling while the trainees surface their hostilities and suspicions and start to make their 
issues known, . 

If the proper learning climate is not set, the trainer will fiAd hisw her iob much more difficult; perhaps even 
impossible. The most important time to set the learning climate, therefore, is at the beginning of the program. 
Successful trainers usually devote about 25 percertt of their energies, both befoi# training begins.and during the . 
program, to designing and creating the rigl^rlearning clin>ade. Such ari effort if necessary because people cannot be 
forced to learn before they are ready. It is better to devote as much as 90 percent of the program to climate setting-if 
that is what the group needs-in order^to get 10 percent gqod, productive learning out of t^e session, rather than 
push a great deal of content at learners who are not ready to receive any of it 

Generally speaking, a trainer can assume that a learning climate has been set for training when: 

• the group demonstrates feelings of comfort that allow individual members to participate wUhout anxiety 
or self-consciousness; 

• there is a visible level of mutual trust, openness, and respect between participants and trainers; 

» * ■ ■ 

• individuals in the group show that they arc participating in ttie training program because they want to 
rather than because they have to or feel they should; and 

• they can express confidence they will benefit from' the training. 




Handout 1 
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J 



Different training situations fiwfuire different degrees of openne^s-sensltlvity training, for example/ demandJi 
cohsiderably more openness than does training In a manual' skill. Traliiers must be able to select the degree of 
openness that Is appropriate for a group and they must be able to participate openly Uj the approprlate.degree. 
When the atmosphere is too open^ qr if it is not open enoug^> the training will suffer fr^m the resultiint di^com-^ 
fort> anxiety, and mistrust Setting 2^ good learning climate depends upon the skill and sensitivity of the trainer. 

The varying degrees of openness c^ri be expressed on a coHtinuum of levels fron) not open to completely open: 



Not Open: 
Minimal trust, 
sharing, and honeSty 

A B ^ C 



Focused 
Openness 

D 



Completely Open: 
Maximum trust, 
sharihg, and honest/" 



''Name, rank, and 
serial number" 



"What do I do that 
Is most likely and 
least likely to get 
the job done/' 



nhings rd tell my 
analyst'* 



In level A the fOcus Is on things: "our work" or "what we do in our region/' At B more personal discussion 
arises: "my work" or "what I do." Increasingly personal but relatively Safe areas are explored at C: "what 1 
like or dislike in my work," while at D still more personal and more risky areas about feelings, such'as ".what Pm 
afraid of" or "what I think I do well or badly" are covered. Degrees of openness beyond D ar^ n^t generally 
appropriate for task-oriented training groups but are useful in training for sensitive roles such as that of counselor 

A trainer should consciously decide where^on the continuum th6 group should be to achieve the maximum learn- 
ing, given the nature and goals of the training and the nature and background of the trainee^. The degree of open- 
ness is in direct relationship to the goals of the training. Trainers may fail either by not heaving a sufficiently open 
atmosphere for participants to take reasonable learning risks or by having too open or semltherapeutic an atmos- 
phere, thus Interfering with task-oriented learning. 



Adapted artd reprinted by ipormljslon from Training of Tralhm Courie Manual, National Drug Abuse Training C«ntor, Rossiyn, 
Va. ■ . i tr- ■', 
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C.1 



thfe Openness Cpiltinuum 

(forfffpchart 1) 



■: .Swsfon'22':', 



Not open: 
Minimal trust; r 
sharing, and honesty 



1 



Focused 
Openness 

D 



Completely open' 
Maximum trust, 
sharing, and honesty 



'Name, rank, and 
serial number" 



''What do I do that 
is most likely and 
least likely to get 
the^^pb done." 



'things I'd tell 
my analyst" 
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It should be asked for by the recipient and remain under his or her control. 
It should bo specffic and refer to things, places, and events; not people. 
It should be directed toward behavior, events, or things that can be changed. 
It should relate to the current situation. 

In the training situation, it should be related to goals and objectives of training. 
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Whatto Observe in a Group \ 



One way to learn in a conference is to observe and analyze what Is happening in one's group. All of us have 
spent our lives In groups of various sorts-family, gang, tearrt; work groups, etc.^but rarely have we Uken the 
time to stop and observe what was going on in the group or why the members were behaving the way they were. 
One of our main goals here is to become better observers and better participants. 

But what do m look for? What is there to see in a group? 

I. Content versus Process 

When we observe what the group is talking about, we are focusing on the content. When We try to observe 
how the group is handling its communication, i.e., who talks how rauch or who talks to Whom, \ve are 
focusing on group process. \ . 

Most topics about the back-home situatibn emphasize the content: "What is good leadership?" "How can 
I motivate my subordinate" and "How cari we. make meetings more effective?":These topics concern 
issues which are there and then in the sense of being abstract, future, or past-oriented and not involving us 
directly,. In focusing on group process, we are looking at what our group is doing in the here and now and 
how It is working in the sense of its present procedures and organisation. 

In fact, the content of the conversation is often the best clue to what process issue may be on pedple*s 
minds when they Vind it difficult to confront the issue directly. For example: 

Content Process \ 

\. ^ 

1. Talking about problems of authority that there is a leadership struggfc going on in the 
back home may mean. . , group. h 

2. Talking about how bad group meetings that members are dissatisfied with the performance 
usually are at the plant may mean. . . of their own group, 

3. Talking about staff who do not really dissatisfaction with the trainer's role in the group, 
help anyone may mean . 

At a simpler level, looking at process really means focusing on what is going on in the group; trying to 
understand it in terms o? other things that have gone on in the group. 



Adapted^ and rpprlntod by permission from Training of Trainers Course Manual^ National prug Abuso Training Contor, Rosslyn, 



II. Communication 



One of the easiest aspects of group process to observe Is the pattern of communication : 
1. Who talks? For how long? Hovypften? 
Z Atl^hom do people look when they talk? 
.« a. I|th($r individuals, pOssii5le potential supporters 
•b. thi group 

c, no one ■ 

3, Who talks after whom, or who interrupts whom? , 

4, What style of communication Js used (assertions, questions, tone of voice, gestures, etc.)? 

The kinds of observations we make give us clues to other important things, such as who leads whom or who 
influences whom* 

Decisionmaking Procedures 

r 

Whether or not we are aware of it, groups are making decisions all the time. Some decisions are made 
consciously and in reference to the major tasks at hand, while some are made without much awareness 
and in reference to group procedures or standards of operation. It is important to observe how decisions 
are made in a group, so the appropriateness of the decision and the consequences of given methods may be 
assessed In terms of what the group members really bargained for. 

Group decisions are notoriously haVd to undo. When someone says, "Well, we decided to do it, didn't 
we?" any budding oppositioh is quickly immobilized. We can only undo the decision if we reconstruct it, 
undieFstand how we made it/and test whether tfiis method was appropriate. 

Some methods by which groups make decisions: 

1. The Plop: "I think we should introduce ourselves." , * .silence. 

2, The Self-Authorized Agenda: "lahink we should introduce ourselves, My name is joe Smith," 

3, The Handclasp: "I wonder if it would be helpful if we introduced ourselves? I think it would. My 
name is Peter Jones." ^ « * 

4. Questions: "Does anyone object?" or '*We all agree?" 

5 Majorlty-Mfhority Voting - 
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,IV. Individual, Group, and Task Needs v 

^ In ev^ry ongoing group ihitt are three types of needs to deal with at all times: individual necds^group 
needs, ^ind the task needs. The length of time each type requirp$ depends upon many variables, a major one 
being the age of the group/ The following diagram shows different stages ^0^ 



We 



It 



Wo 



It 



INFANCY 



ADOLESCENCE 



We 



It 



MATURITY 



I = Personal Needs - getting each individual into thre group, in spite of his or her Hidden agendas. 

We = Group Needip - developing useful membership roles, ground rules, procedures, and group structures 
as needs emerge. . . 

It = Group Task - focusing on the agreed-up6n objective(j).^ 
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You aro one of eight staff members of a poorly funded treatment agency. The ^taff includes: 
Director • 
Administrator ' * * 

Social Vi/orlcer . " 

Psychologist 

Counselors 1 and 2— nonalcoholic , i. \ 

Cobnselor^ 3 and 4~refcovering alcoholics \ 



An unexpected windfall has come your way* A wealthy arid grateful client has offered to pay for Cdmplete 
redecoration of the waiting room-money no object-providing you can get him or her a list orrequtrem^ts by 

the end of the day* * o » 

\'' . • 

The.present vyaiting room measure's 15 'by 30', and has an entrance door from the streetand one at the back ^ 
which leads to the offices. It has tw6 windows facing the street; the walls are painted light brown and the plaster 
is chipped; the floor is dark-red tile; there are 10 straight-backed wooden chaii^s in the room and a wooden table 
for the receptionist and her telephor)e. 

The director has called the staff together for a 3(>-minute meeting to decide oh reqgirenients for redecQration. 



... .V;; • 



Groiip Process Note Sheet 



CONTENT 



PROCESS 



1. COMMUNICATION 
•PATTERNS 



2. GROUP 

DECISIONMAKING 



3. GROUP 
NEEDS 



Adapted aryJ reprinted by permission from Training of Trainers Course Manual, National Drug Abuse Training Center, Rosslyn, 
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Interventions - 

i 

■ > . ■ ' - t . 

-• " . * \ ^ 

iiH'' 

Task Interveotions . . - 

f ♦ Clarify agreed-upon goal(s). ' - ' 

f Suggest division af labor for subta^ks ne^dedl to co?hplete Jpb. ' ^ 



• Observe how much tirpe is left, or if 'ti>e>6.(|ld not bu^kit -their tinne,*uggest they do, 

• Vlay devil's advocate-needle them. c 



• Review critical issues and/or decisions they face. r--J«»itev, ^ ' ^ J . s>. 
'■'^ . • Identify ref^ources that'might'^be useful, ^ ' . 

• Remind group members of why they need tcP complete thefr task; for exaftjR^e, to get ar) jearUen breaks pr 
) it's a needed action before the next step can occur. * " /a*^ 1 • ' 



step can occur. 

spoken'; this provide; clari^^and focus. 
• Offer j^n analysis, summary,^«)r clanfic^ioK of material th^t has been coiered so far. 



y • Diagram or write out what has been spoken; this provide; clari^^and focus. 



• Others; ^ f 



Climate Interventions - ^ ^ a • 

• Humor, aimed at easing tension and anxiety. Nk 

• Silenql, ^p^^d jfi building tension or encouraging group par'ticipatioKv * 

• Trained S^iTT-dfSddsure/ Describe the feeling you are haying and the soured of that feeling. If the timing is 
right, discuss briefly such issues^s trainee feelings about authority: For Example, "kill the leadef," or 
"leader as Parent.'^ ^ ^ ; / 

• Show empathy for th^^crbal or nonverbal effect (climate*) in a group, vr^. - 

• Ask open-ended questions for clarification: For example^ 'Tm.Confused-^Jarf anyone' tell me what's 

• Confront. Usually this i^^a.direct, blunt report,of somethiog that is occurring which hlis not been openly 
recognized. Give data to bacl<<up any confrontation. / 

• Offer a story or analogy tcr illustrate a point. This type of intervention is usually very good or very bad. 
Kccpit1^i«^aMfi*slti(f|)^ 



/ 
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HandoMt4= 
(contlnUfd) 



/ 



Cllmat« Interventions 

• To Intensify climate: Move from a question to an exercise^ 

• To cool down climate: Ignore challenging questions', Sugges^t.a break, 

• Change environment by adjusting thermost^if, rearranging chairs, moving Indoors/outdoors, etc, 

) ■ 

• Others ■ 



X 



f ■ \ 
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Bypasses for Roadblockers 



1. BULLDOZER: "It's got to go this way." 

Possible Interventlop: \^o'vc agreed to abide by majority rule. , 

2. MULE: "t won't jet you!" ' 
Possible Intervention: Are wo ready for a recess? 

3. RECOGNITION-SEEKER: "I need another stroke." 
l^ossiblo intervention: One stroke per meeting is our limit. 

4. GROUP-SNATCHER: "If I'm funny enough they'll join me. HI try clown antics and then a funny joke or 

ridicule." 

Possible intervention: I sense you're not happy with our grcHip goal. 

5. WINDY: "NoVrtiy 20th point Is, 

-Possible intervcntlpn: Let's appoint a timekeeper to ring a bell after anyone hai spoken more than 3 ^ 
^ minutes. ^ ' 

6. DRirjER: "Have you heard al?out. . .that ren5SHids me of. . ." 

Possible Intervention: Lot's appoint a subject-keeper to ring a bell when we get off the subject. 

v?. MANIPULATOR: "111 trick them Into voting to have it my way." 

Possible intervention: I don't think you're giving us your real reason. Could we look at your proposal 
below the surface? 

8. HELPLESS: "Someone do it for me - I'm so dumb." 

J Possible intervention: Why don't you just watch for awhile, until you gain confidence? 

9. SLLE-CONFESSOR: "l'mnog6od - I'm always doing it wrong." 
Possible intervention: You may be right, ^ ^ 

10. PARTISAN: "My side is the right side.'* 
Possible intervention: You may be left. 
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